IME 


Newsmagazine 


PIERRE S. duPONT 
Massive, impassive 


(See Page 22) 





On the 17th of November—1926, a group of writers gathered in a high office on Fifth Avenue, 
and put into motion a stupendous new idea. For two years the idea had seemed a dream; but 
slow and careful work had made the dream into a reality, and there came into being the 


Literary Guild of America 


Its plan is new. It is bound up with two 
thoughts—the cooperation and the sav- 
ing of money for its members. Nearest to 
it is the Theatre Guild—the Guild which 
has at the same time lifted the theatre of 
America to a higher plane and has brought 
that theatre to its members at a lower price. 


Hunting Books as Game 


Carl Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, says: 
“Everything is conspicuously on sale but 
books. Candy and cosmetics, jewelry and 
automobiles—these come and offer them- 
selves to every American. But if he wants 
to buy a book, he must go hunting for it, 
as his ancestors had to go hunting for the 
more clusive kinds of game. 


‘This means that the American must fall 
back on primitive methods to get his books. 
No wonder he does not do it. He is a 
citizen, not a pioneer. It is my idea that 
The Literary Guild will do this pioneering 
for him.”’ 


Theodore Dreiser 


—greatest living American novelist—says: 
‘There must be thousands of people in 
the United States who now read good books 
occasionally but who would read them 
habitually if they had a chance. It seems 
to me that The Literary Guild will do a 
great deal to give them that chance, and 
I am heartily in sympathy with the 
undertaking.”’ 


We have 

made up a 

booklet con- 

taining short es- 

says by our editors 

—with full page por- 

traits and cartoons—to be 

sent you without charge. 

At the same time you 

will get the stimulating 
and vivid story of 


The Literary Guild. 


CARL VAN DOREN 
Editor-in-Chief 


GLENN FRANK 
Associate Editor 


INA GALE 
Associate Editor 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
Associate Editor 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
Associate Editor 


ELINOR WYLIE 


Associate Editor 


PRIVILEGES TO MEMBERS } 
(I) A Famous Editorial Board 


A famous Editorial Board will choos 

for you from original manuscripts nf 
distinguished books each year. Thi 

Board is made up of six writers whi 

are distinguished for their scholarship 

their encouragement and production o 

fine literature, and their freedom fron 

commercialism. They will be assisted 

by special representatives in the sciencs 

and arts, here and in Europe. 


(Il) 12 Great New Books a Year 
These books will not be chosen for you 
from books already published. Theif 
will be published especially for you byf 
The Guild. Each month one book wil 
be brought out—and one only. 


(il) ECONOMY 


By subscribing for a year at a time, the 
members of The Guild will get thes 
books, postage prepaid, at about half th 
price non-members will pay when theif 
buy single books in the stores. 

The publisher sells you each book iv- 
dividually. The book stores make very 
little money. Both have to figure 01 
losses and failures. The Literary Guilif 
sells you something only once a yeah 
All that money is saved for you—th 
difference between 12 selling eflomy 
and one. That is one reason for the hal 

price. There are others. The coupoify 

brings you the whole story. FF 


THE 
LITERARY 
GUILD OF 
AMERICA, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Send me free of charge and 
without obligation to me,—Wings 


— with essays and portraits of your 
distinguished Editors, Also the story of 


The Literary Guild of America. 
Name 
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Another BritannicaTriumph?! | 


Huge Britannica Presses Kept Running 
Continuously for Four Solid Months To 
Catch Up With Overwhelming Demand 


New 13th Edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


In the 
Compact 


NEW FORM 


32 Volumes 
bound as 16 


YOU CAN SAVE 40% 
If You Act NOW! 


HE amazing success of this new 

BRITANNICA is the biggest pub- 
lishing sensation of the year. The 
tremendous demand for the new Bri- 
tannica in the world-famous NEW 
FORM has taken the publishers com- 
pletely by surprise. 


More than ninety out of every hun- 
dred purchasers of this new 13th 
Edition have demanded the NEW 
FORM in preference to the de luxe 
Cambridge Issue. 





om 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Past Records Smashed 


Already, more than 25,000 sets have been 
delivered in the NEW FORM, and orders 
are still pouring in. 

To meet this overwhelming demand, it has 
been found necessary to utilize every one of 
the huge Britannica presses for NEW FORM 
production. Another special order for a mil- 
lion pounds of Britannica Opacity Paper has 
just been delivered, and within another week 
it will be possible to make prompt deliveries. 

If you want your set of the new Britannica 
in the preferred NEW FORM, you have no 
time to lose. This announcement will bring 
another flood of orders, which will quickly 
exhaust the available supply. 


How You Save 40% 


By the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, which is made to order in tremendous 
quantities, a considerable saving is effected. 

By printing from the same plates as are 
used in the Cambridge Issue, thousands of 
dollars are saved, because this makes it un- 
necessary to reset the 33,000 pages of type. 

And, finally, by binding the 32 volumes as 
16 (2 vols. in 1 cover) the binding costs are 
reduced one-half. 


Contents Are Identical 


In the Cambridge Issue and the NEW 
FORM the contents are identical. Nothing is 
omitted—nothing altered. Here are the 28 
vols. of the latest standard edition, 3 supple- 
mentary vols. and an enlarged index, making 
a total of 32 vols. All 
the 45,000 special 
articles are here— 
all the magnificent 
color pages—all the 
beauty of workman- 


hi e 
—_ Easy Payment Plan. 
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This is the only work of reference ever 
published that gives you al/ the worth-while 
knowledge in the world. No other book ever 
written has approached it in authority and 
completeness. 


A Million Facts 
for Instant Use? 


Here, in 33,000 pages, are 45,000 articles 
over a million facts—written by more than 
2,500 of the great world leaders in every 
branch of human activity. No matter how 
important your position may be, if you 
haven’t the Britannica at hand to give you 
information you must have in a hurry, you 
are holding yourself back from the higher 
achievements of which you are capable. 


Z0mt FREE 


BOOKLET 
Get all the facts about the new Britan- 
nica in the NEW FORM at a aav- 
ing of 40%. You have 
no time to lose, This 
new Booklet, fresh 
from the press, will 
tell you all about 
this Amazing Bar- 
gain Offer. Send 
for it now — it’s 
FREE. Just fillin 
and mail this Coupon 
TODAY. Drop it in your 
nearest mail box before the 
last collection tonight. 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ti7-Al 5 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also 
NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 
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A.M. and P.M. 
Jor a month! 


— Tooth Paste is excellent for 
cleaning the teeth. It has a delightful 
clean flavor in the mouth. But its vir- 
tues do not there cease. 

For it also has a beneficial effect upon 
the gum tissue. If your gums have a 
tendency to softness—if they bleed ever 
so lightly or ever so seldom— by all 
means get a tube of Ipana and use it 
faithfully for a full ponte Massage your 

s with it gently after the usual clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. 

A month’s use of this delicious tooth 


paste will show you cleaner, whiter teeth 
—firmer, healthier gums. 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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Jack-Rabbit 


Sirs: 

I have just had the fun of reading your 
breezy article under the caption “Atavism” 
(Time, Jan. 17). 

As a Western Jack-rabbit to an Eastern 
Jack-ass may I not congratulate you? The 
five columns which you so generously de- 
voted to my little home town, are yellower 
than Hearst at his best. As a matter of 
fact, you have out-Bonsfilsed Bonsfils—and 
that is a mighty hard thing to do—in old 
woman’s gossip, and in exaggerated and 
distorted fact... . 

(Dr.) JAMEs A. CocHRAN 

Denver, Col. 

Sirs: 

Apropos of your article (in this week’s 
number) “Napoleon among the jack-rab- 
bits” is the following amusing and true 
incident. 

Last September, out in Denver, I was 
standing in the entrance to the Brown 
Palace Hotel when a small newsboy ap- 
proached and asked me to buy a paper. 
“Buy a Post, lady.”” “No, thank you.” I 
answered. “Oh, buy one,” he _ insisted, 
“why not?” “Well,” I jokingly answered, 
“I’m afraid it’s a bit too yellow to in- 
terest me.” “Yellow! why lady, you're 
color blind. This paper’s green and red.” 

JACQUELINE STEWART 

Easton, Md. 


Sirs: 

After reading your article in the cur- 
rent issue of TiME headed “Atavism” I 
cannot resist the temptation to comment. 

We who are out here snuggled in the 
bosom of the Rockies, perhaps know bet- 
ter than you of the ensuing battle for 
newspaper supremacy. 

I have lived in Denver practically all of my 
life and have not known of any other 
newspaper than the Denver Post, but now 
I am learning to read the Evening News. 

Not to make this letter too long, I 
THOROUGHLY WISH THAT EVERY CITIZEN OF 
DENVER COULD HAVE THE CURRENT ISSUE 
or TIME AND I AM VERY SURE THAT IF 
YoU WILL SEND OUT SOME SAMPLE COPIES 
THEY WILL TEND TO RAISE YOUR CIRCULA- 


TION. 
L. H. Lorie 
Buick Motor Co. 
Denver, Col. 


Cultured 
Sirs: 

Nearly two years ago, I wrote you re- 
garding a flippant reference to Negro 
students at Hampton Institute in Virginia 
and you replied: 

“I agree with you—we were thought- 
less and unfair.... Through you, I 
apologize to any of the 11,000,000 
whom we may have burt. What 
amends can we make? It seems to 
me that the best possible amends is 
for us to resolve in the future to be 
as fair as we were up to the time of 
this unfortunate article... .” 

Has your resolution of March 24, 1925, 
been forgotten? Apparently, for TIME 
in its issue of Jan. 3, has turned back to 
the would-be humor about the Negro of 
30 years ago. For, in telling of the ejection 
of Mrs. Blanche S. Brookins, a_ colored 
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woman of culture and intelligence and an 
interstate passenger, from a Pullman car 
in Florida, TIME says: 

“They (the passengers) heard one 
Blanche S. Brookins, Negress, snort- 
ing and scolding: ‘Yoh all let me 
"lone yoh whaht trash. I gotta 
ticket !’ ” 

Knowing Mrs. Brookins and her family, 
having attended college with her cousin, 
a prominent Negro physician of Florida, 
such would-be cleverness is painful to the 
point of bordering on nausea. Perhaps 
TIME could well do a little house cleaning 
to its own advantage—getting rid of such 
individuals in its organization who can 
think only in the stereotypes of two or 
three decades back. 

WALTER WHITE 
Assistant Secretary 

National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 

New York, N. 


Y. 

Let Subscriber White turn again 
to TIME’s account of Mrs. Brookins’ 
ejection and read the footnote: 
“This is one version of Mrs. Brook- 
ins’ utterances. The other is that 
Mrs. Brookins was mannerly; that 


the conductor was loud, vulgar, 
abusive.” —Ep. 

Again, Ten 

Sirs: 

Recently a reader submitted his list 


of the ten greatest Americans, demanded 
to know which subscribed to Time. May 
I suggest ten interesting Americans, not 
necessarily the most interesting, and in- 
quire which subscribe? 
My list: 
L. Mencken 
James A. Reed 
William E. Borah 
Charles H. Mayo 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
John Erskine 
Graham McNamee* 
Will Rogers 
Alexander Woollcott 
David Belasco 
EUGENE G. PARKER 
Clemson College, S. C. 
Dr. Mayo and Dr. Butler are 
subscribers. Editor Mencken re- 


ceives an exchange copy.—ED. 


Fire, Friends 


Sirs: 

In Time, Jan. 10, appears an article 
relative to the great calamity which befell 
this institution on Sunday morning, Jan. 
9, when fire entirely destroyed Main Hall, 
our oldest and best-known dormitory. In 


*Radio broadcaster. 





Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Vol. 
IX, No. 5, Jan. 31, 1927. Publishea weekly 
by Time, Inc., at The Penton Building, 


Lakeside Ave. and West Third St., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Subscriptions $5 a year. 
Entered as secondclass matter Aug. 25, 
1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, Ohio, 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 





THERE ARE 135,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitp1nc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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A Tribute 


HEN Napoleon 
came back in 
triumph from Italy 
he proposed this toast 
to Thomas Paine: 
“A statue of gold 
should be erected to 
him in every city in 
the world!’ 
Napoleon had just 
led an army across 
the Alps in the dead 
of winter. It was 
something that could not be done. | But 
Napoleon did it, and in doing it furnished 
an example of courage and determination 
and will-power that has inspired countless 
thousands of lesser men. 

But before Napoleon crossed the Alps, 
he had himself felt the inspiration of tran- 
sendent human achievement. His toast 
to Thomas Paine is a public acknowledg- 
ment of his indebtedness to this apostle 
of human freedom. ; 

Paine inspired not only the “Little 
Corporal,” but whole groups of men among 
his contemporaries in three countries— 
America, England and France—and started 
them on their way to greatness. 


OOKING back upon those Revolution- 

ary times it seems almost a humorous 
twist of history that one of the greatest 
things that Benjamin Franklin ever did 
for his country was to send Thomas Paine 
to America. 

In 1774, when trouble was brewing, 
Franklin went to England to patch up a 
peace with the mother country. At that 
time the thought of Separation had hardly 
occurred to any of the men whose names 
are forever linked with our Independence. 

But Franklin had not been long in 
England before he discovered a young man 
whose genius so impressed him that he 
sent him to America with letters of intro- 
duction to his friends in Philadelphia. 

Within a year that young man had crys- 
tallized the thought of the colonists in 
favor of Separation and war was inevitable. 
Thus did Franklin frustrate his own peace 
mission to England! 


T has been said repeatedly that Paine 
put the sword into the hand of Washing- 
ton. He also put the thought of Independ- 
ence into his mind. Six months before 
“Common Sense’”’ (Paine’s celebrated pam- 
phlet) was published, Washington met 
Jonathan Boucher, his pastor, in mid- 
stream as they were rowing across the 
Potomac. The minister was a Royalist, 
and he took this occasion to ask Washington, 
who was on his way to represent Virginia 
in the Continental Congress, what were 
his views of Independence. Washington 
declared flatly, “If you ever hear of my 
joining in such measures, put me down 
for everything wicked.” 

A few months later Paine’s pamphlet 
“Common Sense” was issued. It com- 
pletely converted Washington, who called 
it “sound logic and unanswerable reason- 
ing.” 

In a large sense Paine developed all the 
gteat statesmen of his generation, because 
they were all nourished on his ideals of 


to 


free government. And men _ without 
number in the generations since then have 
sought the road that leads to greatness 
because of the writings of Thomas Paine. 

Lincoln discovered Paine when only 25 
years of age and according to Herndon, 
Lincoln’s law partner, biographer and most 
intimate friend, “Paine became a part of 
Lincoln from 1834 to the end of his life,” 
and Lincoln himself said, “I never tire of 
reading Paine.” 

And Thomas A. Edison, who began 
reading Paine when only 13 years of age, 
says, “Thomas Paine should be read by 
his countrymen.” 


HOMAS JEFFERSON is commonly 

credited with having written the 
Declaration of Independence, but ‘‘who- 
ever wrote it Thomas Paine was its author.” 
When he began writing, Washington was 
still deprecating the idea of Independence, 
and Franklin was still in England trying 
to bring about a reconciliation. 

Paine, however, did not entertain any 
false hopes for peace. With prophetic 
vision he saw that the rupture was inevi- 
table, and turning the matter over and 


THOMAS PAINE MEMORIAL HOUSE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
As It Will Appear When Finished. The Build- 
ing Will Be Completed from the Pr is of 
the Sale of Paine’s Writings. 


over in his mind, he finally“ flamed forth 
with his famous pamphlet entitled 
“Common Sense.” 

This pamphlet of forty pages was pub- 
lished on January 10, 1776. Within a few 
months a million and a half copies were 
distributed throughout the Colonies. 

When war for liberation enveloped the 
country, Paine joined the Continental Army. 
He was cited for unusual bravery in action 
and attached to General Greene’s personal 
staff. 

Then Paine began writing “The Crisis” 
to put life into the all-but-smothered fires 
of Revolution. The Continental Army 
carried a hand press in its baggage train, 
and as rapidly as Paine could compose an 
issue of “‘The Crisis’? it was struck off, 
distributed among the troops, and read, by 
Washington’s orders, at the head of every 
regiment. ; 

During the bitter winter of Valley 
Forge, it was only the personality of 
Washington and the pen of Paine that 
kept the starved little army of patriots 
from disbanding in disgust. 


Thomas 


Paine 


Wits American Independence won, 
Paine carried the battle for human 
freedom into his native England. While 
visiting his mother, he wrote “Rights of 
Man,” and 120,000 copies of it were sold 
almost at once. Its devastating satire on 
things as they were in England threw the 
authorities into a panic. 

The government aera B the sale of the 
book and attempted to arrest Paine, who 
fled to France. There followed glorious 
months of labor with the leaders of French 
thought. But in the end Robespierre seized 


the helm of state, and the “‘Reign of Terror” 
ensued. 


Paine was the only leader who retained 
his sanity and calmness during this hys- 
terical period. At the risk of his own life 
he tried to save the life of Louis XVI. 
As Mme. de Stael said, “He alone advised 
what would have done honor to France 
had his advice been adopted.” But the 
king was guillotined, and Paine himself 
was thrown into prison. For nearly a year 
he lived there in the shadow of the knife. 
One day he was actually marked for 
execution, and escaped only by accident. 


Paine did not waste his time in prison waiting 
for death, but devoted his days to writing one of 
the world’s great books, “The Age of Renee.” 
Appalled by the spread of atheism in revolutionary 
France, Paine urged, as only he could, the worship 
of God and the love of our fellow-men. Those 
were his two articles of faith. This epoch-making 
book shows Paine far ahead of his time, expressing 
views and opinions that are fresh and fascinating 
and “‘liberal” even to-day. 


THOMAS PAINE never took a cent of profit 
from his writings. He gave his copyrights to 
the American Republic he helped to launch. For 
five generations many of the greatest American 
minds have been stimulated and enlightened by 
reading Paine, but most of them came upon his 
work by accident, for no particular effort has been 
made to disseminate his writings. 

Now the Thomas Paine National Historical 
Association feels that Paine’s inspiring works should 
no longer be left to find their way by chance into 
the hands of promising youth. They have under- 
taken to distribute a complete edition containing 
material never heretofore published, together with a 
new biography of Paine by the greatest American 
authority on the subject, William Van der Weyde, 
President of the Paine Association. 


30% Discount 


These ten volumes are printed on water-marked 
paper from new plates specially made for this edition, 
and bound in a handsome tan buckram. They would 
sell regularly for $60, but are priced at only $40 by 
the Association. However, a saving of 30 per cent 
on the already low price is available to those who 
make their reservation now, and even this special 
price of $28 may be paid over a period of ten menths. 

The books will be sent carriage charges prepaid 
on ten days’ approval, and may be returned within 
that time at our expense if they are not entirely 
satisfactory. 


Thomas Paine National Historical Ass’n. 
Executive Offices 


50 West 47th Street, . New York, N. Y. 
Mail This Reservation TODAY 


Thomas Paine National Historical Association 
pens. 41-B, 50 West 47th Street, New York, 


Please reserve for me one ten-volume set of 
the Patriot’s Edition of The Life and Works of 
Thomas Paine, which you may ship me, prepaid 
and on approval. Within ten days I will either 
return it to you, at your expense, and owe you 
nothing, or send you $1 and nine monthly remit- 
tances of $3, total only $28. (Cash price $26.50.) 








the article you make the following state- 


ment: 
“One hundred fifty students rushed out, 


mostly in pajamas; they lost most of 
their belongings, and the school’s loss, 
fortunately covered by insurance, was 


$300,000.00.”" 
I am writing to tell you that this state- 


ment in regard to the school’s loss is an 
error. We suffered a loss of more than 
$300,000, but the imsurance . .. was only 


about 10% of the. . loss. We carried 
$25,000 insurance on the building ‘ 
$9,500 on the contents. 

You will readily understand that under 
the conditions, when we must go to our 
friends and the public for financial sup- 
port in order to re-build Main Hall; it is 
a serious matter to us to give out the 
impression that our loss is entirely cov- 
ered by insurance. May I ask, therefore, 
that you kindly correct this error in your 
next issue? If you will oblige us by 
granting this request and place your 
correction in a prominent position in your 
magazine so that it will be noticed and 
read by most of your readers we shall 
greatly appreciate it and in the mean- 
time I beg to remain, 


J. M. DRUMM 


Treasurer, The Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Next Door 
Sirs: 

«--In Time, Jan. 10, you... slur- 
at old Joe Ransdell’s whiskers. And why 


pick on poor little old Toombs County, Ga., 
when you have the whole state of Illinois 
right next door. Clean up your own front 
yard before digging in the ash can in our 
back yard. Get the beam out of your 


own eye, etc., etc. 
G. G. NESBITT 

Shreveport, La. 

TIME “picks on” no man, county 
or state; has lately reported out- 
rages at Herrin, IIl., Cicero, IIl., 
Chicago; also in Indiana, Ohio, 


Washington, Texas, Russia, China, 
Rumania, Java.—ED. 














HE High Speed Steel Teeth of 
Simonds Inserted Tooth Saws 


make short work of heavy, tough 


metal-cutting jobs. The plates of 


wear-resisting steel are tempered to 


give maximum strength and stiffness 


for heavy duty cutting. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Branches and Service Stations 
in Principal Cities 





Red 
Sirs: 

I do not like the red border on your 
January publication. It cheapens the ap- 
pearance. 

J. ARTHUR REDNER 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Sirs: i . : 

The addition of the red border is a 
marked improvement to TIME, though at 
first I was afraid to have the change, 
fearing a loss of dignity in the appearance 
of a magazine that is so useful to many 
people. ... 

Witiarp Curtis RANK, M.D. 

Newark, Ohio 


Contest 
Sirs: 
It may interest your readers to know 


that the Mark Twain Society has inaugurat- 
ed a contest for the best letter on the 
subject: ‘“‘Why I Like Mark Twain.” 
Letters should reach us by Aug. 1, and 
must not exceed 300 words in length. A 
prize of $5 is offered. 
CyriL CLEMENS, 

President, Mark Twain Society 

37 Gray Avenue 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
In Washington 
Sirs: 
In Time, Oct. 25, under “Investment 
Bankers” you say: 
“Several cities in Washington have de- 


faulted on their bonds. Now no one buys 
their new issues.”’ 

This is doubly false; therefore doubly 
libelous. Cities in Washington have not 
defaulted on their bonds, and every new 
issue is in such demand as to make the 
field to would-be investors somewhat un- 
attractive. 

Some local improvement districts in cer- 
tain cities in Washington have been known 
to default; but local improvement bonds 
are not the obligations of cities in Wash- 
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ington. 

You should employ brighter men to edi 
your financial news. 

RAYMOND R. FRAzigp 
President Washington Mutual Savings Bank 

Seattle, Wash. 

TIME erred. There is a financial 
and legal _ distinction _ between 
bonds of the two types. The Com. 
mittee on Municipal Securities of 
the Investment Bankers’ Associa. 
tion of America, whose meetings 
TIME reported, wanted the Wash. 
ington legislature to “force the de. 
faulting communities to pay every 
= of past due indebtedness,” 
—Ep. 





















In Minnesota 
Sirs: 

In recent issue of Time [Dec. 27] you 
give list of Minnesotans who are now high 
in governmental activities. You forget to 
mention Pierce Butler, Associate Justice, 
U. S. Supreme Court, St. Paul resident..., 

T. S. Dosrin 














Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Frank’s Character 
Sirs: 
Quoting from Time, Jan. 
“Two leading citizens of Wisconsin 
both of whom talk well, talked last 
week: John J. Blaine, retiring Gov. 
ernor, U. S. Senator-elect, disciple of 
the late great free-speech Liberal 

Robert M. LaFollette; Glenn Frank, 

President of the University of Wis- 

consin. ... Friends of Dr. Frank 

said he made Governor Blaine look like 

a Bourbon monkey.”’ 

That is a spicy news 
not TRUTH. 

Governor Blaine talked on Nov. 3, 1926. 
President Frank set a watch at the door 
of his mouth until Jan. 1927 when Gover 
nor Blaine was no longer Governor ani 
was on his way to Florida, then he spoke 
words of learned length and_ thunderous 
sound. What element does that disclose 
in President Frank’s character? 


T. H. Corrie. 
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Wis. 
There are Smiles 
Sirs: 

I have wondered for a long time what 
was wrong with the Gov’ment. Wood 
row’s set smile made me very nervous. 
Cool Cal’s expression of smelling Lim- 
berger cheese has worried me to the point 
of despair, but this picture of Brother 
Wayne Bidwell Wheeler [Attorney for the 
Anti-Saloon League—TImE, Jan. 10] has 
caused me to wish that I could consul 
an honest and fairly reliable Bootleg- 


ger. ..-. 
Rosert W. Hawkins, M.D. 
Brazil, Ind. 


Madison, 































































Gloating Friend 






Sirs: 
In the department PEopie, Time, Jan. 3, 
Rube Goldberg, comic strip star, spoke 






as he might well have spoken after visiting 
a destitute old couple, in company with 
“common reporter” from the New York 
Evening Post. Justice perhaps for Goll 
berg; much less than justice for the 
“common reporter.” 

This reporter, Norman Klein, has startle 
New York’s staid local rooms in two years 
work there. Among his beats have been 
exclusive stories on the Hall-Mills murder 
trial, the Berlin-Mackay marriage, the Nav- 
arsenal explosions, ‘Daddy’? Browning’ 
peach-growing affairs, many another cot 
fection of nation-wide publicity not a few 
of which Time has covered... . 

Common Reporter Klein’s by-line appear 
so frequently on p. 1, the Evening Pos. 
that his friends gloat, while his rivals mv 
mur alibis to rival city editors. He cor 
tributes honest, intelligent features 
magazines. He has hunted mountain lions 
with bow and arrow, in Mexico. He statt 
ed the “wear overalls” thing, that nigh 
broke clothing-makers’ hearts in 1920-41 
while on a Chicago newspaper. 

Admirer of intelligence, Common Reporte 
Klein likes Time. So do I. But, Tit 
“common reporter’ is inaccurate. E 


L. W. THOMAS 



































Chicago, Ill. 
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the Book-of-the-Month Club. “If I could buy books 


cheaper from you,’’ some people write, “I would 


subscribe.”’ 


of life, have already become sub- 

scribers to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. This interesting enterprise has en- 
gaged a group of five well-known critics 
to choose each month ‘‘the outstanding 
book of the month.’”’ This book is then 
sent to subscribers just like a magazine. 
They pay the same price for it (no more) 
that the publisher himself charges. 


Ovi 40,000 people, in every walk 


If the book proves to be one that a sub- 
scriber would not have purchased of his 
own volition, he may exchange it for any 
one of a number of other new books, simul- 
taneously recommended. Thus his freedom 
of choice among the new books is no more 
limited than if he browsed in a bookstore. 
The members of the Selecting Committee, 
which chooses the books, are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley 
and William Allen White, 


Why Most People Subscribe 


Now, why subscribe to this service if 
one is to pay the same price the books 
will cost in a bookstore? Because, again 
and again, by reason of procrastination or 
business, you fail to obtain and read the 
really outstanding books. How many times 
have you said: ‘‘I must read that book!’ 
Then, months later, you confess to some- 
one that ‘‘you never got around to it.” 
The Book-of-the-Month Club insures you 
against this. It puts the book in your 
hand. You can’t miss it. That is the chief 
reason intelligent people subscribe to this 
service: not to get ‘‘bargains,” but to make 
sure they will read the books they intend ‘to 
read. 


“But this need not prevent you,” some- 
one will argue, ‘‘from offering books at a 
lower price, like the German societies.” 
Those who make this argument do not 
understand the radical difference between 
the Book-of-the-Month Club and the 
German societies. The German societies are 
publishers. Each one publishes its own 
books, and subscribers must take each book 


. these publishers get out, whether they like it 


or not. There ts no privilege of exchange. 





What force is there in this objection? 


If the Book-of-the-Month Club made 
contracts with authors, if it published its 
own books, and if it did not give the privi- 
lege of exchange, it might be able to give 
its subscribers some books at a lower 
price. But that is not its function: tts func- 
tion is to choose for its subscribers the out- 
standing books among all the books that are 
published, whoever the author and who- 
ever the publishers, so that its subscribers 
will not miss those books! 


Bargain Prices on Best 
Books Impossible 


Since we do not publish our own books, 
since we must scrupulously consider the 
books of all publishers without favor, we 
are compelled to sell any book that is 
chosen at the same price the publisher 
charges. For there is not a single publisher 
of any standing, who will cooperate with us 
in selling a good new book at one price while 
book stores are obliged to sell it at a higher 


price. 


It is true that perhaps, by ‘“‘shopping” 
among publishers (something completely 
foreign to the whole idea), we might occa- 
sionally be able to induce publishers to re- 
linquish some books that might be sold at 
a lower price. But the only books they 
















Handed to you 
by the postman 
~——the outstand- 
ing new book 
each month! 

























BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 2A 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, your prospectus out- 
lining the details of the Book-of-the-Menth Plan of 
Reading. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. 


ee 


SomE ImporTANT Facts ABout 


Tue Price Or Booxs 


This is an answer to a comment sometimes made about 





could let us have would be ‘second-rate 
books.”’ The books by their important 
authors—the books that intelligent people do 
not care to miss—they will never let us 
have at a bargain price. Why not? Because 
they themselves cannot afford to. It isa 
rarity for a good book to sell below $2.00 
a copy, simply because it is impossible for 
the publisher to sell any good book for a 
smaller sum and yet keep his business 
alive. The cost of manufacture and the 
rate of author’s royalty forbid it. 


Send for Prospectus 


No—the Book-of-the-Month Club 
would like to be able to favor its-present 
subscribers, and to obtain new ozes, with 
an offer of ‘‘the best new books at a bar- 
gain.’’ But it cannot do so, and advertise 
honestly. For the truth is that, if we did 
this, none of the reputable publishers could 
afford to submit their best books to us for 
consideration, and thus the whole idea of 
the enterprise—which is, to enable people to 
obtain the truly outstanding books—would 
be altogether dissipated. 





If you are interested in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, and wish to know how 
it operates, send for its prospectus. Its 
present 40,000 subscribers, comprising 
what is perhaps the intellectual elite of 
the country, proves that this is a service 
that you will find both convenient and 
valuable. Your request for this prospectus 
will not obligate you to subscribe. 
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Forecastin g 


tomorrow’s trend as surely as the first 
Chrysler initiated today’s vo gue 


N the light of past Chrysler achieve- 
ments it is easy to appreciate the full 
significance of thenew, finerChrysler “70”. 


It is easy to understand how its distinctive 
style and smartness—and its new low 
prices—forecast a fresh vogue in motoring 
even more emphatically than did the first 
Chrysler of three years ago. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 

—newer, more distinctive silhouette with 
military front and cadet visor—newer lowness 
of design, with smaller wheels—newer luxury 
of comfort—newer, greater riding ease—newer 
tichness of upholstery—newer perfection of 
appointment—newer refinements in controls 
and lighting, with a lock conveniently placed 
on the dash,—newer, more attractive color 
blendings far in advance of current harmonies. 


Joined to Chrysler’s characteristic speed and 
pickup, unvarying dependability and enduring 


long life, proved by 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners, 
this new eye-com- 
pelling beauty and 
alluring luxury 
and comfort, leave 
today’s trend as 
far behind as its 
older self advanced 
beyond the styles of three years ago. 


7 7 7? 


Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger 
Roadster (with Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) 
$1545; Royal Sedan 1595; Two-passenger Convert- 
ible Cabriolet (with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown 
Sedan $1795. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
a a 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( Sefior Alejandro César, newly 
appointed Minister of the Diaz 
Government of Nicaragua, present- 
ed his credentials at the White 
House last week. President Cool- 
idge told him that the U. S. ma- 
rines would not stay in Nicaragua 
“longer than is necessary.” 

¢ As it must to some, rose fever 
came last week to President Cool- 
idge. It causes a slight irritation 
in the membranes of his nose and 
throat. “It is not serious,” said 
the Physicians, “but it is annoy- 


ing. 

@ Dover (N. J.) Lodge No. 541 
of the Loyal Order of Moose in- 
vited President Coolidge to become 
a member. His’ secretary de- 
spatched the following polite re- 
fusal: “...He [the President] 
is not, however, a member of any 
fraternal organization,* and it is 
felt that while there is no ques- 
tion of the excellence of such an 
organization that is headed by 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, 
the appearance of discrimination, 
as the cause of much embarrass- 
ment, must be avoided, to maintain 
his present position.” 

@ Chief Look Out and 20 lusty 
redskins of the Osage tribe came 
to the White House to present an 
eagle feather to their “Great 
White Father.” 

( The President asked Congress 
to appropriate $1,063,000 for the 
construction of additional helium 
plants (see p. 10). 

@ The President signed the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

( The President nominated Lin- 
coln Dixon of Indiana, onetime 
Democratic Congressman, for mem- 
bership on the Tariff Commission 
to replace Henry H. Glassie, 
Maryland Democrat. 


THE CABINET 
Thief 


Last week about 200 young U. S. 
men, in various sections of the coun- 
try and of the globe, swore softly 


*An error. Calvin Coolidge became a 
member of the college fraternity of Phi 
Gamma Delta at Amherst College. His 
Secretary should have said that he is not 
a Mason, an Elk, an Odd Fellow, a Wood- 
man, etc. 


or cursed aloud, as was their wont. 
They were cursing one Walter A. 
Miller. 

Vexer Miller, aged 30, had been 
clerk in the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State J. Butler Wright. 
Last week, under pressure, he con- 
fessed to having “illicitly acquired 
the advance proof” of the foreign 
service examination conducted by 
the Civil Service Commission on 
Jan. 11, and to having “copied 
therefrom the full approved text.” 
The 200 young men had taken the 
examination. 

All of them must take it again— 
although it is doubtful how many 
of them were aided by Mr. Miller. 
Many of them had already sailed 
abroad. One was on his way to 
India. 


No! 


The Secretary of State was in- 
formed by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment last week that its answer was 
in the negative, to his proposal 
that the Tacna-Arica question be 
solved by ceding to Bolivia this 
territory, so long claimed by both 
Peru and Chile (TIME, Dec. 13 et 
ante). 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

(= Refused to ratify the Lausanne 
Treaty between the U. S. and Tur- 
key (see below). : 

@ Adopted, 48 to 3838, Senator 
James A. Reed’s resolution, which 
refuses a seat to Senator-designate 
Frank L. Smith of Illinois until 
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further investigation (see below). 
CG = Laughed and grew restless while 
Senator Bruce  ffilibustered and 
blocked consideration of 92 bills, 
including a few of his own. Sen- 
ator Bruce was trying to force ac- 
tion on his favorite bill to settle 
the more-than-a-century-old French 
spoliation claims. 

( Received from the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee the Naval appro- 
priation bill, to which had been 
added $1,200,000 to begin work on 
three cruisers;* began debate 
thereon. 

@ Heard, as did the House, that 
the conferees had reached an 
agreement on the Dill (Senate) and 
the White (House) radio control 
bills. 

@ Voted down, after a three-day 
fight, the Presidential appointment 
of Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsylvania 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Twice previously it had 
approved him as an Ambassador, 
first to Spain, later to Japan— 
TIME, Jan. 3). 

The House— 

@ Passed the War Department 
appropriation bill of $357,000,000, 
providing for a standing army of 
118,750 men, increasing the daily 
per capita food ration from 35c to 
40c (TIME, Jan. 24), allowing $20,- 
000,000 to continue the five-year 
program of the Air Corps. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

@ Passed the Army housing bill, 
appropriating $5,080,000 for much 
needed new barracks. (Bill went 
to the Senate.) 

@ Passed the McFadden national 
bank bill, after rejecting the Hull 
amendment, with the Senate’s pro- 
viso permitting national bank 
— in cities larger than 25,- 


A Minority Refuses 


“American foreign policy is de- 


termined not by him [the Presi- 
dent] and two-thirds of the Senate 
but by one-third of the Senate, 
which will withhold its consent... . 
It is the fact that one-third may 
veto and go unscathed—unless per- 
chance the issue should be a stu- 
pendous one—that directly invites 
the Senate to substitute its an- 


*It will be remembered that the House 
rejected the cruisers’ amendment, after 
Representative Burton of Ohio had urged 
his colleagues to keep peace with the 
world and the President (Time, Jan. 17). 





fractuosities for the executive’s de- 
sires.”’* 


This fact was clearly illustrated 
last week, when a one-third minori- 
ty refused to ratify the Lausanne 
Treaty between the U. S. and Tur- 
key. The vote was 50 (all Re 
publicans) to 34 (all Democrats)— 
six less than the necessary two- 
thirds majority. In executive ses- 
sion behind closed doors, debate had 
fumed intermittently for more than 
a fortnight. Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Administration 
backed the treaty; Senator King, 
sharp-tongued Mormon from Utah, 
and his band of Democrats fought 
it on the grounds that it fails to 
carry out Woodrow Wilson’s plan 
for Armenian independence, that it 
does not guarantee protection to 
Christians and non-Moslems in Tur- 
key,} that it fails to provide recog- 
nition by Turkey of the U. S. na- 
tionality of onetime Turkish sub- 
jects. 


The Senators were confused by 
the contentions of religious bodies. 
Early in January the Senators re- 
ceived a telegram, signed by Bishop 
William T. Manning, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman and James Cannon Jr. It 
read: “Northern Baptist Church, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Reformed Church in their respec- 
tive conventions and the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church have _ de- 
nounced the Lausanne Treaty....” 


The counterblast came quickly: 
“Not one of the Churches referred 
to has any work in Turkey. The Con- 
gregational Church, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A. and Near East Colleges 
are the only organizations in this 
field. ... All assertions in body 
of statement are so misleading and 
misconstrued that we cannot let 
them go unchallenged in view of 
prominence of men involved. Le- 
gitimate American interests are 
protected by treaty, and moral ob- 
ligations can be discharged more 
effectively by America after dip- 
lomatic relations are resumed... .” 
Those that signed this statement 
were important representatives of 
these bodies: Ckeveland E. Dodge, 
John R. Mott, James L. Barton, 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach and Mrs. 
John H. Finley. 


Yet Hearst-Editor Arthur Bris- 
bane could exclaim: “The rejection 
of the treaty is largely a triumph 
for Christian missionaries.” He did 
so ignorantly here. The only mis- 
sionary interests in Turkey urged 
ratification of the treaty. 


*So says young Professor Lindsay Rogers 
of Columbia University, a comparative new- 
comer among political commentators, in 
his recent book, The American Senate, 
wherein he tells why this Senate is the 
most potent upper chamber in the world. 


+Old Turkey had given capitulations to 
Western powers, yielding them their own 
law courts for their nationals. In 1914 
Turkey cast off these capitulations, re- 
fuses now to renew them. 


TIME 


National Affairs—tIContinued] 


Divine Right! 

Save for the President’s pew 
and the diplomatic section, the 
Senate galleries were crowded long 
before 11 a. m. People sat on the 
floor in the aisles, breaking the 
rules. Word went about’ that 
Senator-designate and  Senator- 
elect Frank L. Smith of Illinois 
was in the Republican cloakroom. 


HirAM BINGHAM 
. . « be he moron, crook, leper or 
dealer in wooden nutmegs . . 


Curious first row gallery-sitters 
craned their necks over the railing, 
hoping to see something, breaking 
another Senate rule. The hour of 
11 approached. Senators sauntered 
to their desks, rustled papers. A 
gratuitous informer in the gallery 
pointed, whispered: “See that hand- 
some man with the white hair; 
that’s Jim Reed; keep your eye on 
him.” Members of the House stood 
in groups in the rear, sat on the 
lounges. Vice President Dawes 
took his chair. Senator Deneen of 
Illinois came in from the cloakroom 
with Mr. Smith, who took a lounge 
seat with the Illinois members of 
the House. Mr. Deneen addressed 
the chair: “Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the credentials of 
Colonel Frank L. Smith of Illinois, 
and ask that they may be read.” 
The Debate. Thereupon, begun 
a debate that lasted eleven hours 
(almost two full Senate days). Mr. 
Deneen and the other defenders 
of Mr. Smith insisted that he be 
seated first and investigated after- 
ward. Mr. Deneen cited many a 
precedent,* challenged the right of 
the Senate to deprive Illinois of 
its legally appointed, constitutional 
representative. Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri, who had last summer investi- 
gated Mr. Smith’s public utility 


*For fotnote, see col. 3. 
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campaign fund, summed up the case 
against him. Said Mr. Reed: “It 
is absurd to say the oath must first 
be administered, then a_ hearing 
held and expulsion take place. That 
would seem to be a rather ridiculous 
performance. We have held a 
hearing, we have the evidence be. 
TOTO TB. «+s 

“The evidence demonstrates such 
fraudulent conduct as to show his 
unfitness. It also discloses enough 
to make it a justifiable conclusion 
that his appointment comes from 
and springs from his election, and 
that it never would have been made 
except for that election, an elec. 
tion which, the evidence discloses, 
was wickedly and fraudulently ac- 
complished. It is that which taints 
and challenges these credentials 
here presented. . If the Sen- 
ate does not guard its own 
portals and _ protect its own 
integrity, then there is no power 
outside the Senate to protect that 
integrity.” 

As the other end of the scale of 
argument, were the states’ rights 
champions, who said flatly that the 
Senate had no Constitutional right 
to reject a duly elected Senator— 
be he a moron, a crook, a leper or 
anything else. Said Senator Bing- 
ham of Connecticut, a Republican: 
“The Senate has no divine right to 
keep itself ‘holy and unspotted from 
the world.’ It was created by the 
people of the United States to do 
for them certain things which they 
could not do so well themselves, 
To choose their representatives 
was not one of them. .. . Is 
the Senate empowered to say 
that any of us in Connecticut who 
ever sold a wooden nutmeg’ shall 
not come here?” 

Senator Overman of North Caro- 
lina, a Democrat, echoed Mr. Bing- 
ham from another angle: “If the 
right to reject a Senator had heen 
followed, there would not have 
been a Southern Senator on the 
floor in the days following the Civil 
War.” 

In the gap between Mr. Reed and 
Messrs. Deneen, Bingham, Over- 
man, there were a host of com- 
promising opinions. Many Sena- 
tors, who objected to Mr. Smith’s 
huge campaign fund, wanted to 
seat him, hear him and then oust 
him. 

On the second day, the debate 
turned on personalities rather than 
on the Constitution. Senator Blease 
of South Carolina, one of the few 
Democrats who battled for Mr. 
Smith, threatened to bolt his party 
if it should ever need his help in 
organizing the Senate. Other Dem- 


*One of which concerned Senator Reed 
Smoot of Utah, who was first allowed to 
take his seat in the Senate in 1903 while 
charges of polygamy were pending against 
him. Later, the Committee on Elections 
and Privileges recommended that he be un- 
seated; but the Senate voted to keep him, 
because the polygamy charges were not 
proven. .. + 
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ocrats turned to prod Senator Wat- 
gon of Indiana, because he had 
tried to keep Mr. Smith away from 
the Senate several weeks ago and 
now he was fighting to seat him. 
Senator Pat Harrison, caustic 
funnyman from Mississippi, con- 
cluded with a Pat-ism: “In the 
years to come, Mr. Smith’s [as 
was Mr. Newberry’s] case will be 
like the upas tree, deadening with 
poison all who come into its shade 
I leave it to you; go to your folly 
if you want to.” 

The Vote. After the eleventh 
hour, the Senate voted, 48 to 33, 
to adopt Senator Reed’s resolution, 
which refusés a seat to Mr. Smith 
until the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections shall have reported 
on his case and the Senate itself 
shall have taken final action. All 
except four Democrats, all the in- 
surgent Republicans, six regular 
Republicans and the lone Farmer- 
Laborite (Mr. Shipstead) voted to 
shut the door on Mr. Smith. 

The Constitutional Significance. 
1) The Senate has established the 
precedent of keeping a Senator out 
while it is investigating his right 
to be in. 2) It did so by a reso- 
lution needing only a majority 
approval; whereas a_ two-thirds 
majority is required to oust a 
Senator once he has taken the oath 
of office. 3) James M. Beck, 
able Constitutional lawyer, began 
last week to fight for Mr. Smith 
before the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

The Political Significance. 1) The 
69th Senate has passed a vexing 
problem to the 70th Senate, and 
perhaps saved it from an extra 
session. 2) In the 70th Senate, 
the Democratic and _ insurgent 
strength will be increased; hence, 
the ultimate ousting of Messrs. 
Smith ‘and William S. Vare seems 
almost certain. 3) If these two 
Republicans are refused their seats, 
the 70th Senate’s political line-up 
will be: 47 Democrats, 46 Republi- 
cans, 1 Farmer-Laborite. Thus, 
the votes of Senators Shipstead and 
Blease might decide the right to 
organize the 70th Senate. In case 
of a tie, of course, Vice President 
Dawes can vote. 


Democratic Wrangle 


Washington correspondents, _ir- 
ritated by the tedious roaring of 
Senator Heflin of Alabama, have 
sometimes agreed to keep his 
speeches “off the wire.” He has 
been called a modern Ben Gunn,* 
a “stuffed white waistcoat” and 
even a “flat tire”; but his oratory 
isunpreventable. Last week his sub- 
ject was an alleged $1,000,000 fund 
of the Knights of Columbus to car- 
ry on war propaganda against 
Mexico; his words might have been 
confined, unnoticed, to the Congres- 


*“Dead or alive, nobody minds Ben Gunn,” 
said Author Stevenson in Treasure Island. 
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sional Record, had not leading Dem- 
ocratic Senators risen to rebuke 
him. For three hours, Democrats 
talked. Republicans smiled, walked 
in and out, said nothing. As 
often before, one Democratic cat was 
eating another. Senator Heflin was 
pleased. He would get on front 
pages. Here are some of the 


JAMES A. REED 


“Give me the radius of any man’s 
intelligence and I will describe 
the circumference of his 
tolerance.” 


words that put him there: 

Mr. Heflin: “The resolution [to 
raise the $1,000,000] speaks for it- 
self. It was passed by the Knights 
of Columbus, who, of course, are 
Catholics, and the whole trend of 
the resolution shows a plain de- 
sire for war... .” 

Mr. Bruce of Maryland, Episco- 
palian, could restrain himself no 
longer: “I shall say very little, 
because it would be the easiest 
thing in the world unduly to digni- 
fy the distempered words of the 
Senator from Alabama. ... The 
trouble in your State is that you 
have not enough Catholics. You 
seem to think of the Catholic as if 
he were a raw-head and _ bloody- 
bones, a kind of ogre, some sort of 
monster swayed by entirely differ- 
ent feelings, sentiments, and im- 
pulses from the rest of us. If 
you had a few more Catholics in 
your State you would not indulge 
in such a gross misconception.” 

Mr. Heflin: “Am I to be critic- 
ized and scolded by the Senator 
from Maryland, who has made a 
speech that will please every Catho- 
lic priest in Baltimore and bring 
down upon his obedient head the 
blessings of the Pope?... Mr. 
President, that is about all I care 
to say at this time, but I want to 
assure the Senator from Mexico—” 


[Laughter.] 

_The Vice President rapped with 
his gavel. 

Mr. Heflin: “The Senator from 
Maryland. He made me think of 
Mexico, and that was a slip of the 
tongue, but sometimes a slip of the 
tongue is in the right direction.” 

Mr. Reed of Missouri rose. Necks 
craned in the galleries. Mr. Heflin 
prepared to receive a Voltairian 
scorching. Said Mr. Reed: “Mr. 
President, I do not know that we 
shall gain anything by prolonging 
a discussion of this kind. I am 
sorry it has occurred. So that I 
may remove all taint of suspicion 
that I_speak from interested mo- 
tives, I remark that I was born 
and reared in the Presbyterian 
faith. ... I do not propose to in- 
terfere with the efforts of the 
Executive to protect the interests 
of the United States until and un- 
less it becomes manifest that he 
is pursuing a dangerous course.... 
Sir, I do not believe we are in 
danger of war with Mexico unless 
it is stirred up by intemperate 
speeches and intemperate articles 
in newspapers. . . . Intolerance, sir, 
is the child of ignorance. Give me 
the radius of any man’s intelligence, 
and I will describe the circumfer- 
ence of his tolerance. It is useless 
for the Senator from Alabama to 
shout, ‘I do not bring in religion.’ 
He has brought in: the question of 
religion ; he has thrice brought it 
in. 

Mr. Heflin: “I did, and I am go- 
ing to bring it again.” 

Mr. Reed: “The Senator shouted 
and thundered until the heavens 
trembled, the galleries shook with 
fear, whilst the stumps in the Po- 
tomac River bobbed up and down 
in unison with his vociferous peri- 
ods.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Heflin: “And they will be 
bobbing again.” 

Mr. Reed: “I dare say they will 
bob again. I am not going to say 
anything mean, although I find it 
pretty hard not to—” 

Mr. Heflin: “The Senator may 
proceed, because I am going to 
speak when he is through.” 

Mr. Reed: “Undoubtedly the Sen- 
ator will; and so will the rivers 
run on.” 

Mr. Heflin replied, waving his 
arms like a fretful windmill, push- 
ing a bound volume of newspapers 
off his desk, knocking the spectacles 
from Senator Mayfield’s nose: 

“Why am I criticized for telling 
the truth by these two Senators? 
Is it because of demands made up- 
on them by Catholic constituents? 
Is it because of a presidential am- 
bition on the part of one? What 
is it in this thing that prompts 
two Senators to stand up here and 
insult the Protestant people of 
America by attacking a Protes- 
tant Senator for daring to tell the 
truth about the efforts of a Catho- 
lic organization to involve our coun- 
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try in a foreign war?... I have 
no apology to make to the Senator 
from Missouri, and I do not fear 
in the least the thrusts of his keen 
lance; for, as Shakespeare said, 
‘Thrice armed is he whose cause 
is just. I am backed by the 
truth, and I am standing on the 
bedrock of Americanism. My cause 
is just.” 

Senators Walsh of Massachusetts 
and Ransdell of Louisiana, both of 
whom are Catholics; and Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas, Democratic 
floor leader, proceeded to administer 
well-mannered reprimands to Sen- 
ator Heflin. Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona added the final rebuke: 

“The speech of the Senator from 
Alabama has been taken seriously 
by a‘few. It will be remembered 
that some 15 years ago Halley’s 
comet scorched through the sky. It 
had a tail a million miles long. It 
gave off an iridescence; and some 
persons grew frightened until sci- 
entists assured them that while the 
tail was indeed a million miles long, 
the whole affair did not have about 
it or in it an ounce of substance. 
{Laughter.] Likewise, the speech 
of the Senator from Alabama gives 
off an iridescence, but is bereft of 
even an ounce of substance. 

“John Randolph loved _ books, 
horses, and dogs.... Returning 
home one evening he found that 
one of his most precious books 
had been gnawed by his favorite 
dog Beppo. Instead of chastising 
the dog he simply took up the 
fragments of the book and wrote 
on one of the remaining leaves: 
‘Beppo did this when he was drunk.’ 
As to the speech of the Senator 
from Alabama, I can say: ‘He 
made his speech when he was ex- 
cited.’” [Laughter and applause in 
the galleries. ] 

The Presiding Officer:* “The 
Chair must admonish the occupants 
of the galleries that the rules of 
the Senate do not permit manifesta- 
tions of approval or disapproval. 
Let there be order in the galleries.” 

After a few more words by Mr. 
Heflin, the Senate went into execu- 
tive session to discuss the Lausanne 
Treaty. 

Republicans enjoyed this Demo- 
cratic wrangle, prophesied that it 
was only a faint tremor of the 
religious earthquake which is go- 
ing to smite the Democratic con- 
vention in 1928. Democrats saw 
hope in the fact that every Heflin- 
baiter had demanded that religious 
intolerance be ousted from politics. 
One Jeffersonian, Senator James A. 
Reed of Missouri, loomed mightier 
than ever last week. He had clipped 
the party thorn, Mr. Heflin; he 
had led the attack which refused 
a seat to Republican Senator- 
elect, Frank L. Smith (see p. 8); 

*Senator Willis of Ohio, Vice President 
Dawes had left his chair, a few minutes 
before, evidently annoyed by the three hour 
wrangle. 


in Manhattan he had reiterated, 
with stinging eloquence, his politi- 
cal philosophy: “‘That people is 
governed best which is governed 
least.’” Concerning the present 
saturnalia of law-making, he said: 

“To enforce these innumerable 


laws, regulations and rules a horde 


r 
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Beppo did it when drunk 


of officials, tax gatherers, snoopers 
and spies swarm over the land like 
the lice of Egypt, devouring the 
substance of the people, prying into 
their private affairs, regulating 
their trade and business. .. .” 

That, said friends of Gentleman 
Jim of Missouri, is his platform 
and that is the beginning of his 
boom for President in 1928. 


SUPREME COURT 


Unanimously Emphatic 


In 1924, Mally S. (“Mal’’) 
Daugherty, small-town Ohioan, 
banker, brother of the onetime 
Attorney General, Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, refused to appear before 
a Senate investigating committee. 
Forthwith, he was ordered arrested 
on a Senate warrant for contempt. 
The Federal District Court of 
Southern Ohio released Mr. Daugh- 
erty; said that the Senate was 

*Associate Justice Stone, who succeeded 
Harry M. Daugherty, as Attorney General, 
did not participate in the consideration of 
the case, 


usurping judicial power. Last 
week the U. S. Supreme Cour 
reversed the decision of the lower 
court and gave to Congress sweep. 
ing powers. In order to legislate 
effectively, Congress has the right 
to summon witnesses, compel prop. 
er testimony, punish recalcitrant 
witnesses—said the unanimous,* 
emphatic and comprehensive de. 
cision handed down by Associate 
Justice Van Devanter. 

This decision, besides authorizing 
the Senate to act on the case of 
Mally S. Daugherty, is of immedi- 
ate concern to several other gen- 
tlemen: Harry F. Sinclair, who 
refused to answer in the oil inves- 
tigations; Samuel Insull, who did 
not tell all he knew concerning the 
Frank L. Smith primary campaign 
fund; Thomas Cunningham, who 
defied Senator James A. Reed in 
‘he William S. Vare slush investi- 
rations. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Helium Low 


All the available helium in the 
U. S. is now inside the dirigible 
Los Angeles. But there is not 
enough to enable the dirigible to 
fly. Therefore, she lies idle. These 
facts were revealed last week by 
the House Appropriations Cormmit- 
tee. Helium exists in Texas and 
Kansas _ gas-fields. 


“King” Waldo I 


To be king of three little islands 
and dozens of little islets out ina 
tropic sea, where one’s word is law 
and where the palm leaves wiggle 
in approbation,—such is the des- 
tiny of Captain Waldo Evans, 
U. S. N. retired, onetime command- 
ant of the Great Lakes (Ill.) Naval 
Training Station, onetime Governor 
of Samoa, who was last week ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to be 
“king” of the Virgin Islands. His 
official title is Governor, but he is 
the sole military, civil and judicial 
head of the islands and is respon- 
sible to no one except the Presi- 
dent. Few would be the wiser if 
he had his subjects wash his feet, 
rub his brow, lull him to sleep. 

“King” Waldo I will soon gaze 
upon his domain—the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, 
and some 50 adjacent islets con- 
trolling the Virgin Passage at the 
gateway to the Caribbean Sea. 
60 miles east of Porto Rico, 1.400 
miles from Manhattan. The Vir- 
gin Islands were, as every schodl- 
boy knows, discovered by Columbus 
in 1494 on his second voyage to 
the Americas. They were pur- 
chased by the U. S. in 1917 from 
Denmark for $25,000,000. They are 
not big (132 square miles); the 
harbor of St. Thomas looks like 4 
baby Golden Gate. 

In this realm live several] hun- 
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dred Americans, Danes and Span- 
jards, 20,000 Negroes. They plant 
sugar, have tropic fun. A few of 
them are disgruntled because the 
U. S. has not yet granted them 
citizenship. The population has 
been steadily decreasing, because 
of Negro migrations to Haiti, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo 
and New York City. 


COAL 


Bituminous Boys 


“The four horsemen of industrial 
warfare—strike, death, famine and 
destruction—are gathering near the 
borders of the great bituminous 
coal fields.’.—-NEWs ITEM. 


That means: the Jacksonville 
agreement of 1924 between the 
bituminous union miners and oper- 
ators expires March 31. Unless a 
new compromise can be _ reached, 
200,000 miners are likely to strike. 

The Union Miners are ready; 
they have money in their pockets.* 
Their organization has some $400,- 
000 stored up for a war fund. 
John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
“a cross between William Jennings 
Bryan and James J. Jeffries’ (the 
fighting jaw is that of Jeffries), 
remains adamant in demanding 
that the Jacksonville agreement be 
renewed. His jaw is set for the 
five-day week and six-hour day 
as basis of pay. Not lightly will 
he surrender the wage of $7.50 per 
day (unskilled labor), which miners 
have held since the post-War peak 
of 1920. With such things to fight 
for and with arrogant confidence, 
President Lewis and his bituminous 
boys assembled last week in Indian- 
apolis to draw up their terms. On 
St. Valentine’s Day, these terms 
will be presented to the coal opera- 
tors at Miami, Fla., where a new 
compact will be attempted. 

The Operators, notwithstanding 
the fact that 1926 was a banner 
bituminous year, are having 
trouble. The soft coal industry, 
unlike the hard coal industry, is 
oly partly unionized. Thus, the 
operators in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, who em- 
ploy union labor at $7.50 per day, 
have to compete with companies in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, em- 
ploying non-union labor at wages 
as low as $3 per day. With Great 
Britain mining its own coal again, 
the union operators will doubtless 
cose many a mine in 1927 unless 
they can arrange a new wage basis 
t0 compete with non-union opera- 
tors. Soft coal production capa- 
tity is 50% greater than normal 
consumption and rather than mine 
tal at a loss, some mine owners 
may even welcome a strike. 


‘Due to regular employment which was 
due to recent profitable activity in the coal 
business. 
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PROHIBITION 
Undoing Begun 


Two and a half years ago, 
funeral services were held at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago for a great reformer of a 


JOHN LLEWELLYN LEWIS 


His jaw is set for St. Valentine’s 
Day 


great reform era. Two little boys 
and two little girls stood up, 
pointed to the coffin, recited: “Miss 
[Lucy Page] Gaston, we thank you 
for what you have done for us,” 
and then repeated the “Clean Life 
Pledge” which Miss Gaston had 
taught. Miss Gaston’s body was 
cremated, according to her wishes. 

She was no flamboyant Pro- 
hibitionist like Carrie Nation, who 
tossed cuspidors at bartenders. Her 
method was different, and so was 
her subject. Cigarets were to 
Lucy Page Gaston what alcohol 
was to Carrie Nation. Miss Gas- 
ton was founder and Superintend- 
ent of the Anti-Cigaret League of 
America. Once she wrote a letter 
to Queen Mary of England, re- 
proving her, if press reports had 
been correct, for enjoying a cigaret 
after luncheon. But the climax of 
Miss Gaston’s work came in Kan- 
sas, where she, more than anyone 
else, was responsible for the agita- 
tion which put a stringent anti- 
cigaret law on the statute books 
15 years ago. This law forbids 
the sale of cigarets or cigaret 
papers to any person, , prohibits 
minors from smoking in public 


places. . 
Last week, Miss Gaston’s major 
achievement began to be undone. 
The lower house of the Kansas 
legislature voted, 83 to 35, to re- 
peal the anti-cigaret law. The 
State Senate is expected to follow 


suit; Governor Paulen says he will 
sign the bill. Kansans had long 
been ashamed of this law. They 
could not enforce it; bootleggers 
simply sold cigarets for 25c instead 
of 15c; Missourians jested at their 
alleged smokeless neighbor, sent 
thousands of cigaret cartons across 
the border. 

If the pending bill is adopt. 
Kansas will still prohibit the sale 
of cigarets to minors, as does many 
another state.* 


Meanwhile, George W. Hill, Pres- 
ident of the American Tobacco Co., 
suggested that cigaret advertising 
ought to be prepared to appeal to 
the woman smoker. Manufactur- 
ers, fearing that such an act would 
precipitate a rabid anti-cigaret 
crusade, have not yet published 
advertising with pictures of a 
woman smoking. The nearest ap- 
proach was the Chesterfield adver- 
tisement, wherein a charming dam- 
sel on a moonlight night asks her 
escort to: “Blow some my way.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Destruction 


At 15th and H Streets in Wash- 
ington, tall hats and striped 
trousers, glittering foreign orders 
and the brightest sparkle of cos- 
mopolitan femininity, used to pass 
under a broad canopy and up red 
plush steps to the socially top- 
loftiest functions in the Capital. It 
was the Shoreham Hotel, a land- 
mark. Vice Presidents lived at the 
Shoreham. Presidents waiting for 
the White House to be _ evac- 
uated or _ renovated, stopped at 
the Shoreham. Diplomats dined 
and champagne bottles popped, 
even after Prohibition, at the 
Shoreham. ... Last week it was 
announced that rough workmen 
would attack the Shoreham’s ugly 
but distinguished copings, pull 
it down to make way for an of- 
fice building. Washington’s proud- 
est hotels these days are the New 
Willard, the Wardman Park. 


And in another part of the city, 
at decaying Lafayette Square, other 
laborers fell upon the red brick 
house that John Hay built to be 
near his friend Henry Adams, in a 
golden day of cultured U. S. states- 
manship. The Hay and Adams 
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houses (twins) were sold last sum- 
mer+»to make way for “Carlton 
Chambers” apartment (Time, Sept. 


6). 


Daughters 


When Governor Nathan L. Miller 
of New York took office on Jan. 1, 
1921,* members of women’s clubs 
pointed with pride to his seven 
daughters, claimed that he had es- 
tablished a world’s record for U. S. 
Governors. 

Last week the new Governor of 
South Carolina took office. He has 
nine daughters. Their names and 
ages: 

NAME 
Mrs. Todd .. 

Mrs. McRae 
Betty 
Rekah 
Margaret 
Mrs. Sauls 
Mildred 
Jean 
John’gyt 

When they saw pictures of Gov- 
ernor Richards, 62, and Mrs. Rich- 
ards, 58, and the nine daughters 
standing in a row, Ohioans looked 
up the record of Governor Alvin 
Victor Donahey. His offspring num- 
ber ten. But only four are daugh- 


ters. 


WOMEN 


Ferguson Out 


The incoming Governor marched 
beside the outgoing Governess— 
who did not take his arm. The 
husband of the outgoing Governess 
marched directly behind them— 
with his youngest daughter, the 
wife of the incoming Governor hav- 
ing refused to march with him. 

When the band played: 

The Old Grey Mare c 
She AIN’T what she used to be 
AIN’T what she used to be 

AIN’T what she used to be** 
some of the crowd tittered. Miriam 
Amanda Ferguson, outgoing Gov- 
erness, had on an old grey coat.t 

Clear-voiced,§ Mrs. Ferguson 
rose to speak. Her black eyes glit- 
tered like beads behind the octag- 
onal lenses at either side of her 
hawk nose. 

“ ... My record speaks for it- 
self. [Laughter]. It cannot be 
changed—either added to or taken 
from. 

“If in the passion and prejudice 


*He was beaten by Alfred E. Smith in 
the 1922 election. 

tConcocted from Governor Richard’s first 
name and middle initial. 

**Two years ago at ‘“Ma’s” inaygural 
the band played: 

Put on your old grey bonnet 

With the blue ribbons on it 

And hitch old Dobbin to the shay. 

For from Gulf to Coston 

Folks are bound for Austin 

For Ma’s inaugural day. 

tTwo years ago she had on a black 
satin gown with grey fur trimming, im- 
ported from Manhattan. 

§Two years ago her speech was barely 
audible. 
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of the hour my mistakes are mag- 
nified and my achievements are 
minimized, I shall find consolation 
in the fact that I am not the 
first Governor who has had to suf- 
fer the same penalty as the price 
of political honor. 

“If I am condemned and ecriti- 
cized I shall not murmur, because 
I remember that Sam Houston, the 
father of Texas, paid the same pen- 
alty. If I am hated and abused, 
I shall forgive my enemies and find 
comfort in the recollection that Jim 
Hogg,* when he laid down the 
reins of power, was also hated and 
abused. ... 

“I present you your Governor, 
Daniel J. Moody. Hear ye him!” 

“They [the people] wanted not 
only a man for Governor, but ap- 
parently they wanted a young one. 

rankly, he was not my choice. 
[Laughter]... His election as a 
83-year-old Governor was about as 
novel as my election as a woman 
Governor.” 

When Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Robert Lee Bab- 
bitt got up to speak, he roundly 
flayed the Fergusons. Then rose 
Mr. Moody. He spoke for less 
than five minutes. “...I ask, 
as did the Hebrew of old, that God 
give me now knowledge and wis- 
dom to come in and go out be- 
fore this people; for who can gov- 
ern this people that is become so 


great? .., 

Had Governor Moody and 29- 
year-old Mrs. Mildred Moody (who 
married on Apr. 20 last) gone 
from the Capitol to the executive 
mansion, there they would have 
found on the table a piping hot 
meal. (Texas tradition requires 
that the outgoers do the incomers 
this courtesy.) But the Moodys 
did not touch this food. They did 
not set foot in the executive man- 
sion. Instead they went to rooms 
in the Stephen F. Austin Hotel. 
At the executive mansion a thor- 
ough-going inventory is being 
taken. “I was long enough in the 
Army,” said Governor Moody, “to 
learn not to sign for anything I 
wasn’t sure I had.” 


The chief points of difference be- 
tween Moody and the Fergusons 
have been Ferguson highway ad- 
ministration and Ferguson whole- 
sale pardoning of prisoners. Dur- 
ing her two years incumbency, 
Ma granted clemency to 3,595 
prisoners. But 3,053 convicts still 
remain in cells—or about 250 less 
than the total when she became 
Governess. 

Last week she pardoned one Doy 
Arnold of Mineral Wells, described 
(without qualification) in the news 
columns of the New York Times 
as the perpetrator of “a crime 
against a woman as revolting as 


*Popularly supposed to have named his 
two daughters Ima and Ura. 
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any ever perpetrated in the his. 
tory of Texas.” His sentence was 
originally set at 198 years, of which 
a Arnold had served one and 4 
ait, 


Governor Moody is five years ' 


younger than Governor of Virginis 
arry Flood Byrd, brother of 
Richard E. (“Dicky”) Byrd, famed 
Pole man. Governor Moody is, 
then, “youngest U. S. Governor.’ 
But he is no younger than Sam 
Houston* was in 1827 when he be. 
came Governor of Tennessee, 


IMMIGRATION 
Moya Nova 


“QO moya nova zastava, moya 
zemlya the, pozdravly-am.”+ 

Thus one Jasper K. Elmer re. 
sponded when a teacher in a Read. 
ing, Pa., public school told her 
pupils to salute the flag. The 
teacher imagined that Pupil Elmer 
was insulting her. She did not 
speak his language. Pupil Elmer, 
recent immigrant from Jugoslavia 
spoke no English. That was six 
years ago. Last week Pupil Elmer, 
about to graduate from high-school, 


was chosen valedicatorian of a) 


class of 161. He spoke English 
with no accent. His address: 
“Alone I made my way ... . night 
school for aliens . . . patience of 
those teachers . . . who have led 
me out of a state of obscurity into 
an open sun-lit field where op- 
portunities . . .” 


Count 


Americanization is a_ splendid 
thing. Out of young immigrants 
it produces Secretary J. J. Davis’ 
Editor Boks, Physicist Pupins. But 
there was an old school of imni- 
grants who resisted Americaniza- 
tion while they contributed with 
varying degrees of importance, 
richness and intimacy to the life 
of the country. Last week a re 
porter for the New York Evening 
Post found a member of _ that 
school and told his story. 

He came from Italy some 40 
years ago, Carlo Salvatore Cicero, 
with shears and razors; a barber, 
aged 16. He found work in the old 
Astor House and ran a shop of 
his own in Pearl Street after 
hours. It was a heyday of whis- 
kers; one’s pompadour was as im- 
portant as one’s politics. 

One customer was _ troublesome. 
He jumped and jerked in the chair; 
insisted on reading a newspaper 
even when Carlo’s razor was whit 
zing around his bellicose mustache. 
But Carlo never cut him and 
watched him rise from police com- 
missioner tO governor to Presi 

*Sam Houston was born in 1793, came 
to Texas in 1832. 


+“O my new flag, my new land, I s& 
lute thee.” 
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dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

Another customer would chatter 
away in Italian, confide an im- 
presario’s worries over people of 
temperament—and Carlo can still 
have a seat at the Metropolitan 
whenever he wants one—compli- 
ments of Signor Gatti-Casazza. 

Mr. Cicero is called “The Count” 
by his colleagues, for his tales of 
former glory. He frequently shaved 
“Gentleman Jim” Corbett, John L. 
Sullivan, Governor Whitman, Wil- 
liam A. Brady. Charles M. Schwab, 
Andrew Carnegie, George Young* 
and scores more preferred him to 
all barbers. Publisher Govin of 
the Journal of Commerce took him 
abroad as private barber and in- 
terpreter, later helping him start 
a mineral-water. 

The War ruined Mr. Cicero’s 
water business. He went to Italy 
and joined the Secret Service. 
Much of the pompous society he 
served had dissolved when he re- 
turned to Manhattan. He took up 
his cutlery and went to work again 
in the inelegant, workaday Evening 
Post Building. But still his old 
customers seek him out, and the 
subject of his greatest achievement 
still flourishes. ‘ 

It was a sharp evening in De- 
cember, 1888, “The Count”  re- 
members. Into his Pearl Street 
shop came a rising young barrister 
for whose pompadour and mustache 
Manhattan already entertained an 
admiration that was to grow and 
grow as the barrister matured and 
developed a beard. The géntleman 
was quite excited. He was, he said, 
to be married in the morning. 
Carlo Salvator Cicero and no one 
else must come to his house after 
breakfast. Mr. Cicero went. He 
whetted his blade, he whipped his 
lather, he wielded scissors, comb 
and brush to achieve the acme of 
tonsorial impeccabilitv, the master- 
piece of a career. He finished with 
a gesture—and Charles Evans 
Hughes, pleased, handed him $20. 


Pocket Radio 


In strike-worn Passaic, N. J. 
(TimE, Dec. 27), Chief-of-Police 
Richard Zober last week had a 
pleasant diversion. With the com- 
missioner of public safety and a 
police judge he listened to a short 
speech by one Michael Rusch, 23, 
who moved to Passaic five years 
ago from Alsace-Lorraine. Michael 
Rusch explained that he was an 
inventor in a small way. The of- 
ficials watched his demonstration. 
The small box, 6 in. x 4 in. x 1 in. 
which he drew from his pocket was, 
he explained, a radio receiving set. 
He showed how the aerial, a tiny 
wire, could be fastened to the lapel, 
buttons or cuffs of one’s coat. He 
*No relation to the swimmer of the 
Catalina Channel (Time, Jan. 24), Mr. 


Young, banker, married the famed singer, 
Lillian Nordica. 


TIME 
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brought out collapsible earphones 
and an electric bulb to be attached 
to one’s person conveniently. The 
bulb would signal when one was 
being called. It would signal to 
policemen on their beats, for in- 
stance, if headquarters wanted to 
broadcast the description and li- 
cense number of an automobileful 
of thugs fleeing town. Chief Zober 
and his aids were impressed by 
the device’s perfect functioning for 


© International 
MicHAEL RuscH 
. can call a policeman 


a radius of 150 ft., waited only for 
a citywide demonstration to adopt 
the equipment for the Passaic force. 
Inventor Rusch claimed a 3.5-mi. 
radius on a wave length (15 metres) 
short enough to insure secrecy from 
the listening public. 


Ehret pre ge: 


In faded gilt, on the wooden fa- 
cades of turnpike hotels, and on, the 
signs of gloomy but unclosed sa- 
loons near the dockyards and rail- 
way stations of cities, one still 
encounters the words “EHRET’S 
BEER ON DRAUGHT.” Last ‘week 
George Ehret, 92, died in Manhat- 
tan of pneumonia. He left $40,- 
000,000. 

George Ehret had kindly little 
eyes and a_ wedge-shaped bald 
head, spreading out at the neck. 
His stiff collars, always too big 
for him, were immense, low and 
broad; he tucked the ends of his 
black bow tie up under the flaps 
of his collar. His figure was 
square, his legs a little bowed. 

He was born at Hofweier, County 
of Offenberg, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, Germany. His father, a 
prosperous brewer, came to the 
U. S. in 1857. George Ehret 
learned his trade young. He knew 
all about brewing and cooperage 
when he went to work for Anton 
Hupfel in Manhattan. In_ six 
years he became Hupfel’s master 
brewer, and Hupfel lent him 


enough money, combined with what 
he had saved, to start a brewery 
of his own. George Ehret called it 
the Hell Gate Brewery. It was his 
ambition to make the best lager 
beer in the U. S. 


Fire burned down the Hell Gate 
Brewery. George Ehret built it 
up again. To get pure water he 
drilled an artesian well through 
700 feet of rock. He would not 
defile good hops with city water. 
In 1871 he put out 33,512 barrels, 
and knew that he would be a rich 
man. He made up his mind to 
work harder. He had eight chil- 
dren. Every evening, coming home 
hungry, he tucked his napkin in 
his neck and filled his stomach with 
good food. His stein was always 
refilled several times. When he 
became fabulously rich a reporter 
asked him what was the secret 
of his _ success. George Ehret 
smiled vaguely and, with a big 
hand on the table, seemed to lose 
himself in memories. “Ja 
aE oP 

The reporter quoted him as say- 
ing “Good beer, good health.” -But 
George Ehret did not say that. 
Life was more than food and 
drink. In the evenings, perhaps, a 
game of dominoes. No better 
game. ... About half-past nine a 
band was sure to come round. All 
the German street bands in the 
Bronx called at George Ehret’s 
house. He would send the butler 
down with a glass of beer and a 
dollar bill for every man. The 
butler grumbled because he knew 
the tricks of these foxes of bands- 
men. “The Blue Danube” at nine 
o'clock. A glass of beer.and a 
dollar bill. Then around the block. 
At half past nine, “Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” Another bill, another 
glass. Upstairs, with his feet on 
a rocking chair, Herr Ehret paid 
no heed to his butler’s complaints. 
Sometimes, if no band came, he 
played to himself on the flageolet, 
a sad and wandering air. Then to 
bed. He had bought real estate 
with his money—Manhattan real 
estate was good, and at one time 
he owned more than anyone ex- 
cept John Jacob Astor—but he 
never raised a rent or put a tenant 
out for not paying the rent. When 
the War came, the government took 
all his property under the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Act. George 
Ehret got it back again. When 
Prohibition came he could not 
quite believe it. That it should 
happen, such a craziness! ... He 
refused to shut up his brewery. 
He would not let any man leave 
him until the man had a new job. 
The old brewers, who like him 
would rather have lost money than 
mixed their materials with dirty 
city water, who were proud of 
their lager, and who had grown 
fat and raised families, these men 
George Ehret set to work making 
near beer. 
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Awful Presence 


Fear and Loyalty are the tests 
of Power. Men fear or are loyal 
to what they believe is strong. 
Today, measured by the tests of 
fear and loyalty, there is one man. 
just three years dead last week, 
whose awful presence is stronger 
than the prestige of any living 
statesmen. 

Statesmen Coolidge, Baldwin, 
Poincaré, Stresemann, even Mus- 
solini, have invoked with respect 
to Mexico, Nicaragua, India, China, 
Tibet, Java and most of the 
earth’s troubled lands, fear of all 
the spectre stands for. Asia is 
troubled by it, vaguely wondering 
if in loyalty to this presence per- 
haps lies union, strength and con- 
quest. 

Today those ultra-conservative 
news organs, the London and the 
New. York Times, sneak, though 
with reluctance, of Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov Lenin as a man whom 
History will dub “The Great.” 
But biographers would reflect: A 
child, he was one of the six chil- 
dren of a_ starved schoolmaster. 
A man, he lived for years ex- 
patriate and struggling outside 
the country he loved. A Power, 
he died paralyzed and speechless 
(Jan. 21, 1924). 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Patents 


Toward Premier George Howard 
Ferguson of Ontario some U. S. 
citizens feel a disloyal gratitude, 
for it was he who led Ontario Wets 


to victory at the last election 
(Time, Dec. 13), and it is from 
soon-to-be-wringing-wet Ontario 
that numberless little boats will 
push off next spring across the 
Great Lakes with damp cargoes 
for the Middle West. Therefore 
when Premier Ferguson made a 
public pronouncement last week he 
was well heeded. 

The occasion was a banquet at 
Toronto to honor Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry Cockshutt of Ontario, 
shortly to retire. White-bosomed 
and sleek-shouldered, Premier Fer- 
guson rose to address the King- 
Emperor, personified by His Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant Governor. “Can- 
adians,” said Mr. Ferguson, “con- 
sider outworn the system which 
now denies to them the right of 
accepting fitting honors from His 
Majesty the King. . . . While Can- 
adian politicians should unquestion- 
ably still be barred from accepting 
such honors, there are many other 
Canadians who deserve and should 
receive what only the Sovereign 
ean bestow. ... I hope that the 
Dominion Government will soon 
withdraw its resolution of some 


He troubles 


years ago against the granting of 
patents of nobility to Canadians.” 

Since Premier William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, staunch Liberal, 
hearty democrat, now guides the 
helm of the Dominion Government 
there is no chance that it will be 
put over on such a Tory tack as 
that proposed by Premier Fer- 
guson. Remained, however, for 
some U. S. citizens the glamorous 
thought that some day they may 
be able to obtain in Canada that 
other commodity denied to U. S. 
citizens, a peerage. 


Madcap Chancellor 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston Churchill is an individual- 
ist of such reckless stamp that 
only chance kept him from the 
gallows until he attained the armor 
of prestige and power. <A minor 
exploit of his youth was to “shinny” 
up the central pillar in a London 
music hall, wearing the uniform 
of his Queen (Victoria) and de- 
mand three cheers for every daugh- 
ter of joy in the house. Theirs 
were, he shouted, the only bosoms 
on which the tired head of a 
British soldier could always find 
repose. By a miracle he was not 
cashiered—rose to hold the purse 
strings of the Exchequer. 

Last week, vacationing at Rome 
(Time, Jan. 24), he praised extrav- 
agantly the Fascist régime which 
stamps out so ruthlessly all individ- 
ualists. 

Said Chancellor Churchill to 
Fascists: “If I had been an 
Italian I am sure I would have 
been wholeheartedly from start to 
finish with Fascismo’s triumphant 
struggle against the bestial appe- 


tites and passions of Leninism. 

“In regard to the Fascist foreign 
policy I may say that your move. 
ment has_- rendered a _ service 
to the entire world. The great fear 
which torments any democratic or 
socialist leader is that he might 
be ousted or succeeded by another 
leader more extremist than hin. 
self. It has been said that a con. 
tinuous course toward the left, a 
kind of fatal ebullition toward the 
abyss are the characteristics of all 
revolutions. Italy has  demon- 
strated that there is a way of 
dealing with subversive forces. She 
has found the necessary antidote 
against the Russian venom.” 

Finally madcap Chancellor 
Churchill described Signor Musso- 
lini in unique terms: “I could not 
help being charmed by his gentle, 
simple bearing and his calm, de- 
tached poise.” 

Newsgatherers, who present only 
Il Duce, ruthless, blatant, were 
vexed by this unmasking of the 
quiet, singularly winning man 
who Signor Mussolini can be 
come when he chooses. 


“ Almightie Gold’* 


The Golden Age is now, 
For now gold buyeth all. 
—Ovip 
While Mr. Lloyd George -was 
Premier (1916-22), numerous nov- 
veau-peers were reputedly grateful 
to him, in cash and in advance, 
for whatever influence he may have 
exercised toward their creations. 
A high-minded statesman, Mr. 
Lloyd George naturally did _ not 
touch a penny or pound of this 
grateful gold. It was all volunta- 
rily contributed to a curious “war 
chest” (campaign fund)—curious 
because Mr. Lloyd .George retains 
to this day absolute control of 
more than £1,000,000 in ‘‘almightie 
gold.” 
Last week the little Welshman 
went shopping. None cried: 
Taffy was a Welshman 
Taffy was a thief. 
Instead, the Administrative Commit- 
tee party received him with re 
spect. An hour later they voted 
16 to 12 to accept terms from 
Mr. Lloyd George as follows: 1) 
resignation of all members of 
the Organizing Committee. not fa- 
vored by him; 2) a pledge by 
Mr. Lloyd George to contribute 
the income of his “war chest” 
to be used “free from any condi- 
tions” to finance the Liberal cam- 
paign at the next parliamentary 
elections. That meant Mr. Lioyd 
George had bought the Liberal 


party. 
Liberal M.P.’s_ mostly seemed 
But the chief Liberal 


content. 

*So-called by rare Ben Jonson two cet- 
turies before the historic morning 0 
Dec. 2, 1836, when the Philadelphia Pub- 
> or first referred to “The Almighty 

ollar.”’ 
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peers, headed by Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, announced next day 
that they had formed “the Liberal 
Council,” really a new party with 
a separate headquarters and 
pledged to support the policies of 
Lord Oxford and Asquith who re- 
signed (TIME, Oct. 25) as Leader 
of the Liberal party on account of 
disagreements with Lloyd George. 


Baby Code 


As H. M. S. Renown steamed 
toward Australia, last week, bear- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of York 
(Time, Jan. 17 et seq.), news came 
that the Duchess had devised a 
special code before leaving England 
in which radio messages are sent 
to her concerning the health of her 
baby, Princess Elizabeth, now 
under the personal care of the 
Queen-Empress Mary. Flower 
names were chosen by the Duchess 
as baby code words. Rose: well 
and happy. Dogwood: whooping 
cough. Lily: sleeps well. Snap- 
dragon: colic. ... 

The Renown stopped at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica (British Colony) last 
week where the Duke tennissed and 
laid a cornerstone, and the Duchess 
reviewed Girl Guides. Together 
they attended the theatre amid 
an ovation. Thence the Renown 
steamed to Panama, where they 
were saluted by the Albion, yacnt 
of Earl Fitzwilliam and the Four 
Winds, yacht of British Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Guy Gaunt, retired, who 
wanders eccentrically about the 
globe with a captain and crew whe 
are Chinese. 

As the Renown steamed toward 
Australia the Duke’s Chief of Staff, 
the Earl of Cavan, sat down sud- 
denly when the ship gave a lurch 
and refused to let details of his 
condition be radioed, though i+ 
was known that he took to his 
berth. 


Earl, Shaw, Sow 


Burly of stature but impeccably 
sleek, the Earl of Birkenhead va- 
cationed last week at Funchal, 
balmy and (in winter) fashionable 
port-city of Madeira. Careless of 
his dignity as Secretary of State 
for India and a onetime (1919-22) 
lord Chancellor, the Earl rode 
about by day in a canopied sled 
drawn by bullocks—the peculiar 
means of transport on this Por- 
tuguese isle. At eve, Lord Birken- 
head dined, naturally at one of the 
great hotels—the same in which 
George Bernard Shaw _ stopped 
when he visited Madeira, two win- 
ters ago. There the dancing master 
who taught Mr. Shaw to tango 
has on display his photograph with 
the smug inscription: “To the only 
man who could teach me anything. 
(Signed) G. B. S.” 

Strolling in to dinner Lord 
Birkenhead examined the photo- 
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graph, allowed his lip to curl at 
the Irish red-head’s boast. Draw- 
ing his pen he wrote below the 


Shavian autograph, “Could Birk- 
enhead teach you no law?” then 
added, “Do let us have a little less 
of your’ perfection, My Dear 
G. B. 8.” 


As dinner waxed, two dapper 


gentlemen at a nearby table saw 
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£100 was not in the pool 


Lord Birkenhead look upon _ the 
wine of Madeira—and it was red. 
Then the dapper gentlemen began 
a spelling match, quite innocently, 
between themselves. Soon they, 
shrewd sharpers, were betting on 
each other’s’. spelling prowess. 
When the game was ripening to 
high stakes one of the so dapper 
gentlemen approached the Earl of 
Birkenhead. 

“We know Your Lordship is a 
great student of the English lan- 
guage. ... Perhaps Your Lordship 
will spell two score words against 
my friend—£10) to the win- 
ner.... Your Lordship has the 
repute of being a sportsman... .” 

The wine sang, but served to 
charm from Lord Birkenhead only 
his normal reaction to a _ bounder. 
“Sir,” he said, courteously enough, 
“T have never seen you before, and 
I have no desire to see you again.” 
Pause. “However, since you appear 
to wish to lose £100, I will dive 
for that sum from the top spring- 
board of the hotel diving pool to- 
morrow at eleven... .” 

Next day the warm Madeira sun 
shone upon sweltering tourists, 
upon monkey venders feeding sugar 
cane to their wares, upon Portu- 
guese loafers strolling about with 
a sow on a string, upon swart 
policemen impressively _asleep— 
finally upon the Earl of Birken- 





head who walked in a_ bathrobe, 
worn toga-fashion, beside a pool 
into which no one cast £100. 

That evening the so dapper 
gentlemen were merry. What a 
joker His Lordship was, to be sure! 
Mr. Shaw was not half so clever. 
Haw! Pretended he would jump 
into the pool, haw! Who but His 
Lordship would even have thought 
of it? Perishable! Positively rare 
and perishable! Haw! ... 

“You will tip my waiter £100,” 
said a cold dry voice. “The law 
will not deprive you of the privi- 
lege of laughter. But—you may 
suffer other deprivations if you 
do not tip my waiter, now, £100.” 

The so merry gentlemen consid- 
ered—gravely, ravidly. How much 
did Lord Birkenhead know about 
them? They’ shivered at the 
thought of finding out—dug into 
their wallets. 

Next day the waiter of Lord 
Birkenhead, one Xavier Coutiniera, 
bought a mammoth sow. Rich, 
he prepared to loaf. 

Potent, the Earl of Birkenhead 
was obliged to cut short his holi- 
day and hasten back to England 
because of the ugly Chinese crisis. 
(see below). 


§,000th Birthday 


Hindus observed last week the 
5,000th birthday of Krishna, their 
epic hero, who traditionally com- 
posed the Bhagavad-gita—perhaps 
comparable to Solomon’s Song of 
Songs—and is now exalted as the 
full incarnation of Vishnu, a God 
of the Bright Heaven. 

Simultaneously was celebrated 
the season in which Indra, a God 
of the Air, performed a grotesque 
miracle. 

Indra, sensing a challenge to his 
power in the superhuman purity 
of Saradvat, an holy man, sent a 
celestial nymph to tempt him. The 
celibate, seated in austere naked- 
ness upon the ground, “fixed his 
eyes upon himself” and _ resisted 
temptation. 

At length, though Saradvat ig- 
nored the nymph, Indra was able 
by a miracle to effect his undoing. 
“A slight convulsion shook the 
form of Saradvat,” and “from 
himself sprang twin children, a boy 
and a girl, Drona and Kirpa.” 


FRANCE 
“Our Lady of Tears” 


Both Jean Frenchman and the 
foremost criminologists of France 
have followed for exactly a year 
(TIME, Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 1926) the 
astounding trial at Melun concern- 
ing a cult whose members revived 
at Bordeaux the sorceries of the 
Middle Ages and the flaggellant rites 
invented by the infamous “Marquis 
de Sade.” 

Since “witchcraft” and “sorcery” 















































































































































had their real existence in the anti- 
social activities of a special class 
(see p. 38) the cult of Nédtre Dame 
des Pleurs (Our Lady of Tears) 
whose members were finally con- 
victed last week, may be properly 
considered a late survival of 
“Medieval witchcraft.” 


Specifically, two men and eight 
women members of the cult were 
convicted of having entered the 
oratory of a priest, the Abbé des 
Noyers, at Bombon,* and _ there 
stripped him naked, bound him to 
a table and flogged him with knot- 
ted ropes. One of the convicted, 
Mme. Robert, openly exulted that 
she had been the last to flog the 
Abbé before he swooned; and her 
17-year-old daughter boasted that 
she had not only taken a hand in 
flogging the Abbé but had thrown 
pepper in his eyes. 

The cult to which the defendants 
belonged was proved to have flour- 
ished for 21 years at Bordeaux, 
since its foundation by a concierge 
(janitress), Mme. Marie Mesmin, 
or “Sainted Mother Marie.” The 
defendants alleged that the Abbé 
des Noyers had been a member of 
their cult, but had later withdrawn 
and turned his sorceries against 
them. During the trial Defendant 
Maurice Lourdin, pointing at the 
Abbé, cried: “There sits the Devil, 
Satan himself! He is the 
greatest sorcerer of the age... .” 
“He afflicted me with shameful dis- 
eases,” testified Defendant Henri 
Froger. “We women,” testified 
Mme. Robert, “were often bounced 
about in our beds by this wicked 
man working his sorceries.” 


Before these charges the Abbé 
sat immobile, only exclaiming now 
and then: “That is a frightful 
lie!” He did not, however, explain 
away the testimony of his neigh- 
bors. 

The attack upon him which pro- 
voked the trial was apparently 
made at the instigation of Mme. 
Mesmin, who feared and hated him 
as a more powerful sorcerer than 
herself. Last week, the Court 
awarded the significantly small 
damages of 5,000 francs ($200) to 
the Abbé des Noyers, sentenced 
the two convicted males to eight 
months’ imprisonment, imprisoned 
their eight female accomplices for 
six months and assessed upon them 
costs and a fine of 100 francs 
($4) each. Since several of the 
defendants were of more than 
modest wealth, and since Mme. 
Mesmin was not ousted from her 
sanctum at Bordeaux, the per- 
sistence of the cult seemed scarcely 
threatened. Significantly Mme. 
Mesmin came originally from Ly- 
ons, where, in the words of J. K. 
Huysmans: “Satanism still flour- 
ishes, and every heresy pullulates 
and is green.” 





*Once the seat of Marshal Foch’s General 
Staff. 
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ITALY 


Montenegrin Question 


Signor Mussolini toyed last 
week with the supposedly defunct 
Montenegrin question, permitted 
Fascist editors to slap into bold 
type a manifesto blazoned at Rome 
by the Royalist Montenegrin Com- 





© Keystone 
QuEEN ELENA 
She is neither adored nor heeded 


mittee for National Defense. The 
Committee, a dwindling palace 
clique, called upon Montenegrins 
to rise against Jugoslavia* and 
restore King (Pretender) Michael 
of Montenegro. The Jugoslav 
press, just now hypersensitive to 
Italian war scares, grew promptly 
flurried lest Jl Duce follow up his 
Albanian treaty thrust into the 
Balkans (TimgE, Dec. 13) by try- 
ing to restore the independence and 
throne of Montenegro. 
Mountain Queen. Earnest, 
healthy, invincibly domestic, Queen 
Elena of Italy must have followed 
the Montenegrin developments of 
last week with an eager heart. 
She is the daughter of the late 
King Nicholas of Montenegro; the 
aunt of the present Montenegrin 
pretender, Michael; and, should 
Michael renounce his rights, her 
son, Crown Prince Umberto of Italy, 
might succeed to the suppositious 
Montenegrin throne. 
Bitter, perhaps, to Queen Elena 


*Which annexed Montenegro (1918) after 
the Montenegrin National Assembly had 
deposed the Petrovic dynasty. 
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is the thought that if her kin eye 
reign again, in Montenegro, jt 
will be through the doing of a one. 
time hod-carrier, Benito Mussolini, 
and not due to any potency of he 
consort, King Vittorio Emanuek 
of Italy. Still less has Quem 
Elena herself been able to exer 
any real pressure on events jp 
the kingdom of her father, |p 
a word, she is respected but not 
admired, adored or heeded by 
Italians. She came, _ serious-mind- 
ed, from her dark Balkan mou. 
tains, and the grandeur that was 
or is Rome has not quickened or 
enlivened her. Had she _ possessed 
the taste for pearls, for magnif.- 
cence, for pageantry of her late 
mother-in-law (TIME, Jan. li, 
1926), the Dowager Queen Mar. 
gherita, splendor-loving Italians 
might have enthroned Elena in 
their fickle hearts. But she is 
practical. Many an Italian soldier, 
wounded during the ‘World War, 
knows that it was due to Queen 
Elena’s good sense in supervising 
the Italian Red Cross that he was 
attended by old, uncomely nurses, 


Putrid Goddess 


“Fascisemo throws the noxious 
theories of so-called Liberalism 
upon the rubbish heap... . Fas- 
cismo has already stepped, and, if 
need be, will quietly turn around 
to step once more, over the more 
or less putrid body of the Goddess 
Liberty.” 

Thus spoke Benito Mussolini in 
1923, a few months after he seized 
power. Today the tone of his 
speeches, at least for foreign con- 
sumption is vastly different. Last 
week, when a correspondent asked, 
“Are personal Liberty and Fas- 
cismo compatible?” Il Duce replied: 

“The conception of liberty is not 
absolute because there is no con- 
ception that can be absolute. Fas- 
cismo is opposed to excessive in- 
dividualism. It is not opposed to 
individualism. On the contrary, we 
believe in variety, differentiation, 
the essential inequality of man. 
The 18th and 19th Centuries ex- 
perimented with democracy. In the 
20th Century democracy — should 
reach its maturity. It must find 
out what it wants. The 20th will 
be the Century of Fascismo.” 

In a word, when II Duce is asked 
about liberty, he weasels, and _ has 
now learned to weasel very well. 


BELGIUM 


Empress’ Funeral 


Over a thousand Belgians braved 
a raging blizzard in Brussels last | 
week, trudged on foot four miles 
behind a coffin draped with the 
flags of Mexico and Belgium. 

Thus they paid homage to a lady | 
great in sadness, Marie Charlotte 
Amélie Augustine Victoire Clémen- 
tine Leopoldine, daughter of the | 
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late King Leopold ‘I of the Bel- 
gians, once Empress of Mexico. Her 
story: At 17 she was the radiant 
bride of the Archduke Maximilian 
whose brother was Emperor Franz 
Josef of Austria-Hungary; at 23 
Empress of Mexico, set beside 
Maximilian upon that throne by 
the Emperor Napoleon III of the 
French; at 26 a distracted woman, 
kneeling before Napoleon III, beg- 
ging him to deliver her husband 
from the revolted Mexicans, cry- 
ing when Napoleon III declared 
he could do no more: “My Fate 
is what I deserve! A granddaugh- 
ter of Louis Philippe should never 
have trusted herself to a Bona- 
parte!” 

Thereupon she fainted, and, when 
she recovered was found to have 
lost her reason so that she did 
not know her husband was mur- 
dered a year later (1867). Merci- 
fully unconscious of his death dur- 
ing the 60 years of her madness 
(up to her death at 86, last week) 
she was always expecting the Em- 
peror Maximilian to reurn to her, 
would sometimes don court regalia 
in expectation of his coming, and 
say, “He will come soon. He will 
come very soon now.” 

Lady of sadness, Death came to 
her in a white wintry robe. Eight 
young officers bore her coffin to the 
royal crypt in the Laeken Chateau, 
near Brussels. Albert, King of the 
Belgians, and the Royal Family 
paced behind it slowly to the sad 
measures of Chopin. 


AUSTRIA 
Count’s Dachshund 


The Egyptians, as their ancient 
reliefs attest, valued the brave 
and loyal, but somewhat obstinate 
dachshund.* Last week, near 
Semmering, famed Austrian winter 
sports centre, Printz, the pet 
dachshund of Count Bela Széch- 
ényi, upheld the tradition of his 
breed. 

The Count (nephew of the 
Hungarian Minister at Washing- 
ton who married Gladys Vander- 
bilt) slipped while climbing, fell 
from a jutting rock and was in- 
stantly killed. 

Printz, barking wildly, picked 
his way down a tortuous slope to 
the dead body. There he squatted, 
howled until a _ rescue. party, 
guided by the sound, came. Baring 
his short sharp teeth, growling and 
snarling, he kept at bay for an 
hour these men who he supposed 
had come to harm his dead mas- 
ter. Hastily summoned, the valet 
of Count Széchényi at last soothed 
and called off Printz. That night 
he planted himself on  stumpy, 
determined legs beside his master’s 
bier, had to be leashed and dragged 
away when the morticians came. 





*Pronounced correctly “dahks-hoont,” mis- 
pronounced “dash-hound.” 








©P.&A. 
FINANCE MINISTER PANI 
. .. slipped out and back again 


RUSSIA 


“ Naive Untruths” 


“The Soviet Government can 
only express regret at Mr. Kell- 
ogg’s fantastic attacks. ... 

“Whether the question at issue 
is the miners’ strike in England, or 
an attack by the American Navy 
against the independent Republic 
of Nicaragua, or the shooting of 
people in Java and Sumatra, there 
is always made by the statesmen 
of Great Britain, or the United 
States, or the Netherlands, the 
same justification, the ‘plots and 
intrigues’ of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment.” 

Thus read a statement released 
in English last week by the Soviet 
Foreign Office in reply to U. S. 
Secretary of State Kellogg’s recent 
excuse to Congress (TIME, Jan. 
24) that the U. S. Administration’s 
policy toward Nicaragua and Mex: 
ico is based on the existence of 
“Red plots” in those countries. 

Premier Alexei Rykov said in- 
formally. “The Soviet Govern- 
ment has not sent and will not send 
any agents to Nicaragua to con- 
duct anti-United States propa- 
ganda. ... The Third International 
[world Communist propaganda bu- 
reau with headquarters in Mos- 
cow] appears to be so far from 
conducting such activities that I 
was amused to find the other day 
that only two out of the five prin- 
cipal officials in charge had any 
definite idea where Nicaragua was. 
... The statement of Mr. Kellogg 
contains naive untruths. ... He is 
only following the example of the 
British Tories who counterfeited a 
letter supposed to have been writ- 
ten by a former director of the 











Third International [Grigory Zin- 
oviev] and by judiciously circulat- 
ing it won the election [1924] on 
which the present Tory Govern- 
ment of Great Britain falsely 
rests,” 


MEXICO 
Pin Week 


Big Pin Slips. Finance Minister 
Alberto J. Pani, said to be the only 
member of the Calles Cabinet whose 
word is trusted by U. S. financiers, 
had his resignation accepted last 
week. For months he has_ been 
urging the inexpediency of the 
Cabinet’s confiscatory oil and land 
program and its suppressive re- 
ligious policy. A state financier of 
high ability, Big Pin Pani is also 
a shrewd political chameleon. He 
has served under more Presidents 
than any other Mexican adjusting, 
himself to the political hue of each, 
but retaining his reputation as an 
able administrator. Therefore no 
surprise was felt last week when 
it was announced that he would 
succeed Alfonso Reyes as Mexican 
Ambassador at Paris, and would be 
succeeded by Montes de Oca at the 
Finance Ministry. The _ surprise 
came when Sefior Pani was re- 
ported to have patched up again 
his longstanding differences with 
President Calles and withdrawn: his 
resignation, slipping back into the 
post of Finance Minister. 


King Pins Turn. To Mexicans 
it seemed last week that U. S. 
Secretary of State Kellogg reversed 
his Mexican policy twice and that 
President Coolidge gave his attitude 
toward Mexico a ponderous half- 
turn. The Secretary of State and 
the President began the week as 
exponents of the theory that there 
was a Bolshevist hobgoblin in Mexi- 
co and that the U. S. should say 
“BOO!” When the booing of this 
theory had subsided, Secretary Kel- 
logg expressed himself upon a reso- 
lution introduced into the U. S. 
Senate by Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson calling for arbitration of the 
points at issue between the U. S. 
and Mexico. “I have examined this 
resolution,” said Secretary Kellogg, 
“and I see nothing untimely in an 
expression of opinion on this sub- 
ject by the United States Senate 
and I welcome it. ... I have been 
giving very careful consideration 
to the question of the definite appli- 
cation of the principle of arbitra- 
tion to the existing controversy 
with Mexico.” 

Thought Mexicans: “For Mr. 
Kellogg, this is a remarkably un- 
equivocal statement. He evidently 
wants to arbitrate. He seems to 
have decided that we are not Bol- 
sheviks, and so beyond the pale of 
lawful arbitration.” Straightway 
the Mexican Foreign Office issued 
an official statement to the press: 
“The Mexican Government declares 
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that it is ready to accept in prin- 
ciple that its difficulties with the 
United States should be decided 
by arbitration.” 


Meanwhile Secretary Kellogg 
visited the White House. Next 
day “The White House Spokes- 
man,” which even Mexicans know 
is Washington patois for “President 
Coolidge,” spoke. He said some- 
thing to the general effect that 
there had been a complete misun- 
derstanding of the Administration’s 
attitude toward Mexico. The Pres- 
ident, it seemed, had turned once 
with the Secretary to the extent of 
experiencing a change of heart 
about Bolshevism in Mexico which 
was now beside the point instead 
of being the point. But President 
Coolidge had not turned with Mr. 
Kelloge to the extent of wanting 
to arbitrate. Mr. Kellogg must thus 
turn once again and stand with 
the President against arbitration. 
A silence at the State Department 
seemed (to Mexicans) to indicate 
that Mr. Kellogg might be adjust- 
ing his views in camera. 

Meanwhile “the White House 
Spokesman” made everything as 
clear as day. Of course there had 
been only one question between the 
U. S. and Mexico all the time: was 
or was not the oil-bearing prop- 
erty of U. S. citizens in Mexico 
to be confiscated under present 
Mexican laws (Timp, Jan. 25, 
1926)? That was the question. 
Surely anyone could see that noth- 
ing helpful, nothing constructive, 
could be gained by arbitrating 
whether U. S.-owned oil should be 
confiscated or not. 


“Well,” said Mexicans, trying 
to understand, “if the United States 
will not fight for its rights on the 
grounds that we are Bolsheviks, 
and will not arbitrate on any 
grounds, why then the only helpful, 
constructive thing to do is to seize 
some U. S.-owned oil property and 
see what the U. S. will do.” 


Since this was exactly the 
status quo three weeks ago (when 
the Bolshevists were sighted) the 
ensuing excitement has been harm- 
less enough and may ever have 
prevented the Mexican Government 
from seizing any U. S. oil in the 
meantime. 


Last week a clause of the Mexi- 
can law putting land in the same 
liability of being seized as is oil 
came into effect and further em- 
broiled the situation. 

Papal Pin Found. Archbishop 
Diaz of Tabasco, pin, pole and 
prop of Roman Catholicism in 
Mexico, recently arrested and held 
in an unknown place of detention 
*by the Mexican Government (TIME, 
Jan. 24) was released on the 
Guatemalan frontier last week but 
was refused admittance to that 
country. Philosophical, he put up 
comfortably at a hotel near the 


border, was admitted three days 








later to Guatemala by special order 
of President Lazaro Chacon. 


JAPAN 


Biggest Mayor 


Recently the citizens of Tokyo 
chose famed swordsman-fencer 
Hiromichi Nishikubo as their Mayor. 
Last week he stepped upon a pair 
of scales to determine whether his 
now sedentary life has affected his 
weight. It has not. Mayor Nishi- 
kubo still weighs 238 pounds. 

Even so he is but a pygmy be- 
side the gigantic sumos (wrestlers) 
of Japan, men who weigh up to 
400 pounds, mountains of fat and 
muscle who boast that they eat 
ten times the daily ration of the 
ordinary Japanese. Anciently sumo 
(literally “horn power’) was a 
contest of strength between trained 
bulls. Today 1,200 professional 
wrestlers, divided into teams, “The 
East” and “The West,” perform at 
two great championship bouts of 
ten days’ length twice yearly. Each 
tries to force or throw his indi- 
vidual opponent out of a _ ring; 
each has practiced to perfection 
the “twelve throws, twelve lifts, 
twelve twists and twelve throws 
over the back.” Occidentals pres- 
ent at these matches are typically: 
1) Shocked, because the 
wear no garments except a loin 
cloth and a belt by grasping which 
they strive to throw each other; 
2) Bored, because, although the 
ceremonials of each match average 
ten minutes, the average wrestling 
time is about 80 seconds; 3) Aston- 
ished at the mad leaps and dart- 
ings of the gyoji (umpire) who 
controls the bout by the movements 
of his gumbai (fan). 

Though even Royalty honors 
great sumos with medals and dec- 
orations, Mayor Nishikubo of 
Tokyo ranks, as an exponent of 
Kenjutsu (fencing), above the most 
renowned wrestlers and on a par 
with the most honored ju-jutsuists. 


CHINA 
Mob Crisis 


One kind of Chinaman shivered 
at Peking last week as thermome- 
ters read 10° below zero; but 1,200 
miles southward, in Canton, quite 
another sort of Chinaman was as 
warm as a Miami mermaid. The 
two kinds of Chinamen could by 
no possibility have understood each 
other in Chinese, so different are 
their dialects. But the Yang-kuei 
tze (“Foreign Devil’) has taught 
a few Chinese of every region Eng- 
lish, especially the word “Nation- 
alism.” 

In sober truth that word and a 
few others fired the huge unarmed 
mob which forced the British to 
evacuate their $60,000,000 conces- 
sion at Hankow (TIME, Jan. 17). 


sumos ° 


Last week the world waited to see 
if the Chinese, a medley of tribes, 
had learned the white man’s les. 
sons well enough to stand together 
and force him from his $1,000,000. 
000 concessions at Shanghai. 

Heavy Swords. For months 
troops of the New Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of South China have been 
slowly pressing their campaign 
toward Shanghai, which has _ been 
defended by the potent Marshal 
Sun Chuan-feng. Sun knows that 
all this while trained spies and 
agitators have crept in advance of 
the Nationalist army into Shang- 
hai by twos and threes. Their propa- 
ganda, mostly in English, has taken 
good effect. Last week all trans- 
port workers of Shanghai and the 
employes of several mills went on 
strike—prepared to revolt and join 
the Nationalist army when it 
should draw nearer. 


Sun, roused perhaps too late, 
sent pompous officials about the 
streets armed with heavy swords. 
Criers announced that they would 
cut off the head of any one found 
making subversive speeches; but, 
when they passed, the purr of Eng- 
lish and Chinese began again. 

At last hot-heads stormed the 
barricaded International  Settle- 
ment, but in such small numbers 
that the international police quelled 
them with a little jostling. The 
first wavelet had broken harm- 
lessly, but all the sea of China 
welled behind. 

American Stake. How great is 
the stake of the U. S. in China? 
Citizens: 12,000. Invested business 
capital: $69,300,000. Missionary 
and philanthropic property: $75,- 
000,000. Trade: one-fourth of all 
China’s imports, and one-seventh of 
her exports. 

At Shanghai, chief U. S. sphere, 
are 4,000 U. S. citizens; half of 
them businessmen and professional 
people. Last week, though Marshal 
Sun seemed doing his best to 
defend the Yang-kuei tze, he raised 
the customs duties at Shanghai, 
and the “Foreign Devil” had to pay 
the surcharge. 

American Defenses. What forces, 
military, naval, are ready to de- 
fend U. S. citizens in China? 

Army: Two battalions (900 men) 
of the 15th Infantry, commanded 
by Brigadier General Joseph Comp- 
son Castner, are detailed at Tien- 
tsin to keep open the Peking- 
Tientsin railway. 

Navy: Fifty-five ships of the 
Asiatic fleet, none larger than a 
cruiser, are commanded by Admiral 
C. S. Williams from his flagship, 
the armored cruiser Pittsburgh, at 
Shanghai. The destroyers Peary, 
Edsall and McCormick with the 
gunboats Sacramento and Ashe- 
vile were also at Shanghai last 
week. At Hankow were the /sabel, 
Palos, Pigeon, Villalobos, Pope and 
Truxtun, under the immediate com- 
mand of Rear Admiral Henry 
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Hughes Hough. One warship each 
was standing by at Ichang, Chung- 
king, Kiukiang, Nanking, Foochow, 
Canton, Wuhu, Bias Bay and Chin- 
kiang. Ten destroyers and twelve 
submarines were ready at Manila, 
whence the destroyer Stewart 
sailed last week with extra arms 
and ammunition fer the infantry- 
men at Tientsin. During the week 
the destroyer Pillsbury took off 
some 60 U. S. refugees, mob jostled, 
from Foochow, landed them at 
Manila. 

Marines attached to the Asiatic 
fleet swell U. S. manpower under 
arms in China to 8,000. 

Out of Hand. A _ long coded 
radio from Vice Admiral Charles 
§. Williams to U. S. Secretary 
of State Kellogg caused that states- 
man abruptly to change his mind 
as follows: He had _ instructed 
John Van Antwerp MacMurray, 
U. S. Minister at Peking, to hasten 
to Washington, hoping to delay 
action in the China crisis while 
he was in transit. Mr. MacMur- 
ray had duly set sail but when 
he reached Seoul, Korea last week, 
he was ordered back to Peking, 
went. 

The Secretary then informed re- 
porters that he could tell them 
nothing more because it took so 
long to decode Admiral Williams’ 
messages that before one could 
be decoded another arrived. One 
report, when finally decoded, was 
found so terrifying that Mr. Kel- 
logg withheld it from the public 
to avoid undue alarm. 

Clearly the Coolidge Adminstra- 
tion and the Baldwin Cabinet 
(see above) knew, last week, 
that John Chinaman is at last 
completely out of hand. The U. S. 
was further burdened with  re- 
sponsibility when it was noted that 
Admiral Williams  outranks all 
other officers of the foreign armada 
patroling Chinese waters — “the 
greatest armada assembled since 
the World War,’ Mobs, large 
or small, menaced the for- 
eigner in almost every Chinese 
city. Belgium, in despair, an- 
nounced that she would turn over 
the Belgian concessions at Tientsin 
without pretense of a struggle 
should the North Chinese War 
Lord Chang Tso-lin. so “demand. 
At Foochow and,. elsewhere mobs 
were incited against the Yang- 
kuei tze by the old story: “The 
Foreign Devil kills Chinese babies 
and cuts them up.” 


Canute Alibis 


The white man in China last 
week was King Canute uneasy on 
his little throne, the foreign con- 
cessions, defying the tide of Chi- 
nese Nationalism not to engulf 
him (see above). Throughout Eu- 
rope disgruntled great men were 
busy explaining why the China 
tide is rising: 

Viscount Inchcape of Strathnaver, 
biggest British-Oriental ship mag- 
nate, Chairman of the P. & O. and 
many another steamship line: 


TIME 





“The antagonism to the British 
is largely due to our 
sending missionaries 
The ancient faiths 
as sacred to the Chinese as 
Christianity to ourselves. 

sooner our well-meaning people 
give up their crusade 


in China are 





DAVID FARJEON 
“I like Gershwin” 


and China the better for us all!” 

The Bishop of Salisbury: “The 
Chinese object to the for- 
eigner’s religion but to the for- 
eigner’s commercial 
exploitation. . . 


invasion and 
How can Chris- 
tians believe in incarnation and not 
want the uttermost heathen to hear 


The Duke of Sermoneta, famed 
Italian Oriental scholar: “ 
Christianity has become so truly 
European and non-Asiatic that it 
is no longer comprehensible to Asi- 
atic minds.” 

Bishop of Exeter: 
Chinese should have been taught 
to reverence the 
it with the 
faith, much as 
incorporated with 


philosophy was 
beginning of 


Christianity at the 


Chinese regard civili- 
zation as a thing purely ma- 
dangerous view England must ac- 
cept her share of blame. ... 


China have spread the doctrine of 
revolution by giving prominence 
From these many Chinese have 
gotten the idea that a new era 
dawned on the world when the 


Chinese have fol- 
revolutionary 


Someone ought to protest against 
such dissemination 
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of the poisonous idea that revo- 
lution is a necessary antecedent 
to prosperity.” 


MUSIC 


Red Rhapsody 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
by the _ shining Big-Sea-Water, 
in a distant Bronx apartment, 
in fact, lives David Farjeon, 
10. Last week the Manhattan 
music world waited, more or less 
anxious, to hear a musical setting 
he had composed for Poet Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha.” Ethel Hay- 
den, soprano, was scheduled to sing 
it at Carnegie Hall. 

Wary of prodigies, critics were 
specially wary of Master Farjeon 
because in explaining his career to 
date his mother mentioned “Mother” 
Stoner. The latter, a Mrs James 
B. Stoner, appeared some years 
ago out of Norfolk, Va., with a 
militant theory for making geniuses 
out of bright children and with a 
precocious daughter, who had 
learned to type-write at the age 
of three, to substantiate the the- 
ory. “Mother” Stoner founded “the 
Natural Education System,” dab- 
bled in Esperanto, attacked Mother 
Goose as “unquestionably evil” and 
set up an establishment in Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. It was at “Mother” 
Stoner’s in Tuckahoe. that Soprano 
Ethel Hayden had heard Master 
Farjeon’s work and promised to 
render it publicly. 

Newsgatherers found Master 
Farjeon quite a normal, small boy, 
however. He could play with other 
children; he would eat his meals. 
He had studied music for two 
years only. His mother was an 
actress (Claribel Fontaine), his 
father an actor (Herbert Farjeon) 
and his great-great-uncle was actor 
Joseph Jefferson. That might ex- 
plain without undue “forcing” some 
of his immature thirst for Brahms, 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky “and spe- 
cially Mozart.” Besides the “Hiawa- 
tha” setting he had written only an 
Indian war dance, a “Suite of Char- 
acteristics” and a “Rhapsody in 
Red.” The latter, he said, was 
“after the idea of the ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue,’ but they aren’t anything 
alike.” And, “I like Gershwin. I 
saw him once.” 








Americana 


Of Conductor Nikolai Sokolov of 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
his wife (nee Marix) has said 
proudly: “Before he was twelve, 
my husband played in the orches- 
tras of several Russian vaudeville 
companies that were better than 
the Chauve Souris.” True to this 
honest origin, Mr. Sokolov is de- 
scribed as “playing poker—either 
stud or draw—when the boys come 
in for a game on a _ Saturday 
night, peel off their coats... 
and Mrs. Sokolov puts the coffee 































































































on to perk and fixes up a snack.” 

Therefore Manhattanites were 
prepared for almost anything when 
the Cleveland Orchestra, still in 
its precocious youth, sat down on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall last 
weck, for its eighth annual Man- 
hattan concert, and burst, with 
groaning wood and_ trumpeting 
brass, into the first program ever 


DOUGLASS MOORE 
Band, Negress, dwarfs, nightingale 


offered by a U. S. symphony of 
first rank on which appeared three 
native compositions. 

Ruffling their programs in 
alarm, jaded listeners read: “I. 
The Pageant of P. T. Barnum— 
Douglas Moore.” 

So that explained the din. 
Young Barnum was merely listen- 
ing, as a child, to a circus band. 
The general naivete of the first 
movement, the Connecticut hym- 
nology, all suggested the Yankee 
scene amid which Phineas T. Bar- 
num wriggled his toes in the dirt. 

By the way, who was young 
Composer Moore? Some knew that 
he spent six years at Yale, two in 
the Navy, three studying music at 
Paris, and four years as Curator 
of Musical Arts at the Cleveland 
Museum. At 34, he teaches ad- 
vanced orchestration in Columbia 
University—indeed? 

But the second movement, 
“Joice Heth—16l-year-old Ne- 
gress,” was being played. That 
swathing sound in the woodwinds 
suggested her boast, capitalized by 
Barnum for 25c admission, that she 
was first to swathe George Wash- 
ington at birth. Rather an inde- 
cent theme—like all operas—but 
a good deal of the piece seemed 
to be built around a Negro spirit- 
ual. 

What a mincing third move- 
ment! Pretty. “General and Mrs. 
Tom Thumb” was a_ good title. 
But that rasping and rattling— 
of course they did quarrel like 


little tornadoes, 











Sweet and low, then soaring. 
What but “Jenny Lind”’—the lit- 
tle Swede that Barnum made “The 
Swedish Nightingale.” Ah, ah... 
co-lor-a-tur-AH—very nice. The 
audience stood up and cheered 
while young Composer Moore 
bowed from his box. 

To complete the program: II. 
Emerson Whithorne’s “Aeroplane,” 
a tonal attempt at flight which 
taxied furiously without quite get- 
ting off the ground; III. Frederich 
Shepherd Converse’s “Elegiac 
Poem,” from the melody of an old 
Negro slave song; finally two for- 
eign compositions as a sop: the 
Mozart G Minor and Stravinsky’s 
“Fire Bird.” 


“Kadenza Kids” 


Turn about is fair play. © Man- 
hattan newspapers last week in- 
vited professional musicians’ to 
write criticisms of a Bach, Mozart 
and Brahms program, rendered on 
three pianos and with the assist- 
ance of a student stringed orches- 
tra, by a group of amateurs face- 
tiously styled the Kadenza Kids. 
The Kadenza Kids were Music 
Critic Olin Downes of the New 
York Times, Novelist-Critic John 
Erskine (Private Life of Helen 
of Troy, Galahad) and his daugh- 
ter Rhoda, and Ernest Urchs, a 
partner of the Steinway Co. 
Their object: to raise money for 
the MacDowell Colony* at Peter- 
borough, N. H. 

Pianist Josef Hofmann in the 
New York Times: “Schumann has 
been quoted as saying that only an 
artist can gauge an artist: I won- 
der whether he was altogether 
right, for individual music expres- 
sion is of such a strictly personal 
nature, so interwoven with a musi- 
cian’s inner life. ... The artistic 
relation to Tchaikovsky and Brahms, 
for instance they were as 
alien to each other’ musically 
as water is to fire physically. ... 
But I am drifting away from ac- 
tual ‘criticizing,’ which only too 
often is mistaken for systematically 
finding the negative. . May I 
not, therefore, 
Messrs. Downes, Erskine and Urchs 
for having given moments of hap- 
piness to those who listen to music 
less with their brains and more 
with their hearts?.. .” 


Jazzmaster George Gershwin in 
the New York World: “. .. Of 


Mr. Erskine’s private life I know 
very little but I’ve heard enough 
of his piano playing to explain his 
reputation—as an author.... I 


*Educational and recreation colony, chief- 
ly patronized by artists, in memory of 
Edward Alexander MacDowell (1861-1908), 
“most original and gifted musician of U. S. 
origin.” MacDowell studied at Paris and 
Frankfort, knew Franz Liszt (see page 
39), taught at Darmstadt, settled in Bos- 
ton, taught at Columbia University. His out- 
put of symphonic poems and suites idioma- 
tic and instructive rather than convention- 
al, for orchestra and piano, was copious. 
For voice he wrote 30 choruses and part- 
songs, 42 solo-songs. Among his most popu- 
larly famed piano music are: “To a Wild 
Rose,” “To a Water Lily,” “An Old Try- 
sting-Place,” and a volume of Sea Pieces. 


congratulate’ 
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don’t know how he would negotiate 
the ‘St. Louis Blues’ but in Mozart 
he seemed quite at home. A eol- 
lege professor* must have a lot of 
spare time.... That fellow 
Brahms was a darn nice chap to 
do such marvelous things to a little 
nursery-like theme of Haydn. ..., 
As the themes were passed from 
one piano to another it reminded 
me of the baseball phrase—Erskine 
to Downes to Urchs. .. . All in all 
it was a good concert... .” 


Mozart 

In 1775, the Elector of Bavaria 
entertained his noble guests in a 
palace with shiny floors and high 
mirrors. They were amused by an 
opera, La Finta Giardiniera, crea- 
tion of a 19-year-old boy, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. Its plot concerns 
three pairs of handsome,  well- 
bred people, all of whom find them- 
selves tangled into complications 
with the wrong fiancé. 

On rummaging through the music 
room of the New York Public Li- 
bary, Macklin Marrow, President 
of the Intimate Opera Com- 
pany, dusted off an ancient docu- 
ment, discovered it to be a for- 
gotten score of this old opera. It 
was presented at the tiny Mayfair 
Theatre in Manhattan last week, 
the text translated into English 
In the orchestra pit sat Hans 
Lange, First Violin of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Flowers filled 
the little theatre (for this was 
the occasion of the Intimate Com- 
pany’s first production), the smart- 
est Manhattanites attended, laughed, 


Conpuctor SoKoLov 


. + « when the boys come in 
(See col. 1.) 


applauded the dainty music, the 
graceful presentation. Otto Kahn: 
“It is the real Mozart. I must 
tell Gatti.” This same Otto Kahn 
did not mention that his money 
launched the enterprise. 


*Of philosophy, at Columbia University. 
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EDUCATION 


Finis 

At last the “bizarre” Scopes trial 
was pronounced dead. Last week, 
after having delicately reproached 
it in a divided opinion which 
held the Tennessee anti-evolution 
law constitutional but reversed the 
conviction of Teacher John Thomas 
Scopes (TrmE, Jan. 24), the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee denied 
Teacher Scopes’s lawyer their re- 
quest for a rehearing, and Attorney 
General L. D. Smith formally car- 
ried out the court’s suggestion that 
the case be pigeonholed forever. 


. . . 


He Also Serves 


His wrists protruded from his 
sleeves bonily. His trousers stopped 
dejectedly far short of his shoes. 
Over his spectacles fell a strand of 
straw-colored hair. His Adam’s 
apple gulped ominously within his 
ample collar. He was a grind, a 
por boy, a social catastrophe— 
but he left his books and _ store- 
counter to win the big relay race 
for Ohio State University. Pen- 
nants waved; men cheered; girls 
screamed. A hero emerged from 
a “poor nut.” 

That all happened in a play. The 
author of the play had actually 
attended Ohio State, had tried to 
“make” the track team. But 
he never won a big race, was never 
a hero, never “won his O.” To 
make it all come true, to show 
how much they appreciated good 
drama, acting and advertising, the 
undergraduates of Ohio State Uni- 
versity last week presented Alum- 
nus-Author-Actor Elliott Nugent 
with the full insignia of an Ohio 
State ’varsity athlete when he 
visited his old college town with 
The Poor Nut. 


On the Border 


There was trouble on the border 

last week. In Tucson, Dr. Cloyd 
Heck Marvin angrily resigned as 
president of the University of 
Arizona. Four members of _ the 
board of regents resigned with 
him. In Albuquerque, Dr: David 
Spence Hill quietly resigned as 
president of the University of New 
Mexico, Both had been accused 
of disrupting campus morale; of 
being high-handed. Dr. Hill’s 
ejection, an issue more broadly 
political than Dr. Marvin’s, had 
necessitated the appointment of 
anew board of regents by a new 
Governor after an old board and 
Governor had taken his part. Dr. 
Marvin’s downfall was more pic- 
turesque. 

As he left the thriving campus 
where he had expended much fruit- 
ful energy in the past four years, 
Dr. Marvin must have had_ to 
pinch himself to believe he was 
really going. It was almost ludi- 
crous. Here he was, a planner of 











big things and a doer of them, a 
substantial, efficient person who 
left nothing to chance, actually 
tripped and frustrated by an ob- 
stacle which had seemed micro- 
scopic only yesterday. He was a 
lion laid low by a mouse, a pilgrim 
to El Dorado who had stepped on 
a dust adder. 

When young Dr. Marvin was 
elected president in 1922, he had 





© Henry Miller 
Dr. CLoyD HECK MARVIN 
. - « no longer “His Nibs” 


been at the University of Arizona 
less than a year. He had come 
there as a professor of economics 
from the Southern Branch of the 
University of California, where 
he had risen in two years from 
assistant professor to the dual 
capacity of dean and public busi- 
ness adviser. He had behind him 
a thorough training at Stanford 
and Harvard. He had flown an 
airplane in the War. He _ was 
chunky, rapid, practical; the kind 
of man other men like to call 
“a dynamo.” In Tucson he swift- 
ly won the respect of leading busi- 
ness men, for he joined their civic 
clubs and “mixed well.” Unlike 
Economist John Stuart Hill, 


He did not lose his natural bonhomie 
Through his interest in political economy. 


He was a Mason and an American 
Legioner. When they elected him, 
at 33, he was “youngest university 
president,” a fact in which his 
merchant friends took great pride. 
On paper in his office he visualized 
an institution in keeping with 
Arizona’s wealth of copper and 
climate. He overhauled the fac- 
ulty, noting deficiencies. He sent 
away for the ablest men he could 
find. And from Tucson he dis- 
missed such professors as_ he 
thought were weak. 

The latter move brought pro- 
tests. The American Association 
of University Professors conducted 
an inquiry and found much _ to 


condemn. They admitted that his 





constructive, but 
They sug- 


policies 
found an ulterior note. 
gested that Dr. Marvin was play- 
ing to Interests. 

It was at this point that Dr. 


Marvin stumbled over the micro- 


were 


scopic detail. In Tucson one Wood- 
son D. Upshaw, started to pub- 
lish a weekly newspaper the Inde- 
pendent, circulation 400. Hardly 
pausing to hang up his hat, Editor 
Upshaw had made his presence 
known by a vociferous attack upon 
the local gas corporation, demand- 
ing and helping to obtain a big 
rate reduction. After that the 
Independent had no mere “ac- 
quaintances.” It had friends and 
enemies. It became a daily. And 
Editor Upshaw’s next good fortune 
was a letter from a biologist at 
the university, a mixture of sar- 
casm and grief that referred to 
Dr. Marvin as “His Nibs.” 

By some means, not yet ex- 
plained, the “His Nibs” letter left 
Editor Upshaw’s office and came 
into Dr. Marvin’s hands. Life 
became increasingly unpleasant for 
the letter-writing biologist, whom 
Dr. Marvin was powerless to 
dismiss since he was a Federal 
biologist. 

Editor Upshaw told Tucson 
about the “His Nibs” letter episode 
and began saying Dr. Marvin was 
unfit to head the university. He 
said it very loudly. 

Then came Dr. Marvin’s friends, 
the “Tucson merchants. He had 
made them believe in him so 
thoroughly he could not now stop 
them from threatening Editor 
Upshaw (whose circulation was 
still only about 400) with an ad- 
vertising boycott if the Indepen- 
dent did not “lay off” Dr. Marvin. 
Advertising boycotts, of course, are 
to small newspapers what persecu- 
tion is to small religions. They 
kill or cultivate. Editor Upshaw 
demanded Dr. Marvin’s resignation, 
was boycotted and the /Indepen- 
dent’s circulation quadrupled. Edi- 
tor Upshaw was no longer a 
auidnune but:a martyr and a St. 
George. The railroad brotherhoods 
backed him. Independent adver- 
tisers rallied to him. The Tucson 


Ministerial Association gave 
tongue with him. All demanded 
an investigation of Dr. Marvin’s 


activities—and got it. 

When the regents met for this 
investigation, Dr. Marvin had the 
comfort of knowing that Chan- 
cellor E. E. Ellinwood, general 
counsel for the Phelps Dodge Corp. 
(copper), had called the meeting 
with reluctance. The regents dead- 
locked on Dr. Marvin’s re-appoint- 
ment and those who voted with 
Chancellor Ellinwood for re-ap- 
pointment had the bad sense to 
hold up the appointments of other 
faculty members. It was a most 
dismal charivari of pedagogical 
politics. And after the guberna- 
torial primaries, Governor George 
Wylie Paul Hunt of Arizona, ex- 
officio a member of the board of 
regents and a winner at the polls 
despite opposition from Chancellor 
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Ellinwood, called another investiga- 
tion. 

When drawling, sunburned 
youths from Phoenix, Globe and 
Flagstaff went back to their classes 
last September they found a_ Dr. 
Marvin shorn of power. With 
Governor Hunt’s vote swaying the 
balance, the regents had consti- 
tuted themselves executors of the 
university with Dr. Marvin re- 
tained merely as agent. Governor 
Hunt won the November elections, 
was in a position to appoint anti- 
Marvin regents in the places of 
pro-Marvinites when their terms 
ran out. Dr. Marvin, knowing well 
what would happen at the next 
regents’ meeting, resigned. With 
him resigned Chancellor Ellinwood 
and the three Marvinite regents. 

Dr. Marvin is now the country’s 
youngest onetime college president 
—but all is not «well in the land 
of little rain, all is not peace at 
the university where polo is a 
year-round sport. There is a re- 
port that all but two of the uni- 
versity faculty will resign in June. 
Onetime Chancellor Ellinwood has 
joined his faction in the lower 
house of the Legislature to fight 
Governor Hunt. 


Feudal Delaware 


The State of Delaware did more 
thinking . about public education 
last week than it had done for 
eight years. For eight years, when- 
ever a question of public education 
arose, Delaware had said: “Let 
Pierre duPont do it.” But last 
fortnight, Pierre duPont, tired of 
“doing it.” Pierre duPont, having 
personally contributed some $5,000,- 
000 to build public schools and sup- 
port public instruction in Delaware, 
now beheld an apathetic legisla- 
ture about to let public instruction 
languish for lack of state funds. 
Pierre duPont made statements: 

“T believe the state should ap- 
propriate at least $2,000,000 an- 
nually to improve the school build- 
ings throughout the state. If the 
request for this amount is pared it 
will be a mistake. . . . I hope what 
I have done will be an example. 
... The next Legislature may 
make me change my mind, but my 
present attitude is that I’m 
through.” 


In naming a figure he thought 
his state. should spend on public 


education, Mr. duPont did not 
speak as an inert and dogmatic 
philanthropist. The duPonts, al- 
most dynastic, are always dynamic. 
Pierre Samuel duPont,* born 1870, 
Wartime President of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., now 

*The other outstanding duPont is Senator 
Thomas Coleman, born in Louisville, Ky., 
in 1863. He was a surveyor and mining 
engineer before he moved to Wilmington 
where he served as head of the family 
powder factory, 1902-1915. Banking and 
politics followed. He entered the Senate 
by appointment of Governor Denny in 
1921, to fill a term expiring the next 
year; was elected to serve 1925-31. Poor 
health has lately prevented his frequenting 
Washington. 


Chairman of its board; recently 
President of the General Motors 
Corp., now Chairman of its board, 
is a financial magnate who is as 
active as he is important. It is 
said that Judge Gary would 
speedily resign as president of the 
U. S. Steel Corp. if Pierre duPont 
would take his place. 

Descendant and namesake of 
Pierre Samuel duPont de Nemours,* 
who flied from France to escape the 
guillotine and who had a habit of 
thinking in terms of empires and 
republics, the Pierre S. duPont of 
today seems to have all the qual- 
ities of his illustrious ancestor and 
some that are distinctively his own. 
He is tall and heavy domed, with 
calm eyes and unagitable lips—a 
massive, impassive, impressive man. 
He can make money perhaps more 
easily than anyone in the U. S. 
but lets many a chance pass. In- 
stead, he tries to make citizens. 

Some years ago Pierre duPont 
conceived that his native state 
might be made into an ideal com- 
monwealth. His cousin, U. S. Sen- 
ator Thomas Coleman duPont, was 
already building a concrete high- 
way the entire length of the state 
as a personal contribution to the 
new civilization. Pierre took edu- 
cation as his domain. He began 
by putting about $2,000,000 into 
small Delaware College, giving the 
impetus to what has become the 
modern University of Delaware. 
In 1918 he founded the Service 
Citizens, a society designed to in- 
vestigate Delaware’s social needs 
and minister thereunto. Thus far 
the Service Citizens have used 
$720,000 in their multiform activ- 
ities—schooling of aliens; develop- 
ing community organizations in 320 
rural school districts; bringing the 
average daily attendance of pupils 
from 90 days a year in 1918 to 
148 days in 1924; establishing 
libraries in country schoolhouses; 
publishing books of nationwide 
value on Negro educational prob- 
lems and the failure of the one- 
teacher white school in Delaware 
and elsewhere; starting a teacher- 
training department in the state 
university; financing the Foreign 
Study Group of U. S. undergrad- 
uates (it now includes 18 institu- 
tions) through which _ students 
spend their junior year in France; 
testing a traveling dental unit and 
medical inspection of rural schools; 
standardizing vital statistics under 
the state Board of Health; operat- 
ing an employment bureau in con- 
junction with the Federal Govern- 
ment; tuberculin testing of cattle; 
co-operative marketing and a 
score or more of social and civic 
functions which had been neglected 
or overlooked. 

In 1919 Pierre duPont became a 
member of the State Board of 
Education and forthwith organized 
the Delaware School Auxiliary As- 
sociation to demonstrate what good 


*Famed economist, educator, statesman. 
He conveyed Thomas Jefferson’s challenge 
for Louisiana to Napoleon in_ 1802. At 
Jefferson’s request he drew up a plan of 
national education for the U. S 


schools should be and how much 
they would cost. He is the on 
U. S.  multi-millionaire who has 
made the public schools his hobby, 
This one experiment has cost him 
$5,000,000. In order to free the 
state of the expense of a dual sys. 
tem, Mr. duPont undertook to build 
all of the Negro schools. Thus far 
he has erected 86 schools for 
Negroes. At present he is build. 
ing a Negro High School in Wil. 
mington which will cost $860,000, 
exclusive of the land contributed 
by the city. Also he has built and 
given to the state 20 schools for 
white pupils, and has pooled his 
money with local districts in erect. 
ing 12 schools. Guided by the bes 
experts available, Mr. duPont has 
provided model accommodations for 
17,300 of Delaware’s 40,000 school 
children. Up to the present the 
state has hardly lifted a finger to- 
ward new public school construc. 
tion and hence the crisis. 


But how could Delaware do any- 
thing with an empty treasury? In 
1925, Pierre duPont, who had been 
handling a billion dollar corpora- 
tion, accepted the tax comnis- 
sionership for his small common- 
wealth of 240,000 population. The 
treasury was empty because the 
tax office was not adequately or- 
ganized and the taxes were not 
collected strictly. In less than two 
years he has accumulated not only 
enough money for the maintenance 
of an up-to-date public school sys- 
tem but has reported to the legis- 
lature now in session between two 
and three million dollars cash sur- 
plus in the school fund available 
for immediate school construction 
on the pay-as-you-go basis, with no 
resort ‘to state bonding. 


Here is where he crossed the 
tracks of the politicians. Delaware 
has a $3-per-capita filing fee or 
tax. If this tax were abolished 
100,000 people would cheer for the 
politicians. It would also leave 
the bulk of the income tax to be 
paid by about 680 well-to-do, people 
in Wilmington and environs (many 
of them duPonts). As a _ vote 
pulling measure it might be tre 
mendously popular. Pierre duPont 
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could go on putting millions of [ 


dollars into the school system while 
most of the beneficiaries would 
never feel a burden. 

So Mr. duPont called a halt. He 
felt his commonwealth was becon- 
ing a feudal state. Delaware was 
becoming too dependent upon pri- 
vate beneficence for her public 
works. Generosity had begun to 
eat into the self-respect of citizen- 
ship. Public conscience seemed to 
need time to breathe and re-assert 
itself. Huge dividends from 
DuPont, General Motors and other 
sources were diverted from _ the 
channels they have taken for 4 
decade while Pierre duPont sat 
back to see what would become of 
a hobby as dear to him as Bach 
symphonies and horticulture. Phil- 
anthropy, he must have reflected, 
can be a bigger gamble _ than 
poker, and often without the fun. 
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A Complete List of Brookmire 
Stock “Recommendations for 
the Year 1926 is Shown Here* [ 
N this advertisement we are letting 
the facts speak for themselves. 
Draw your own conclusions as to 
how Brookmire clients fared. Ac- 
tual happenings furnish the only way to know 
how valuable investment guidance can be. 
The recommendations below show a few 
losses, mingled with many price advances. 
[Brookmire’s has never claimed infallibility; it 
‘has claimed and proved consistent, profitable 
accuracy. An analysis of the following is signif- 
icant in that with every recommendation acted 
upon—on a conservative 50% margin—vyield 
to date with dividends and appreciation is 
more than 18%. Did you do as well in 1926? 
Recommendations for purchases as published. 
February 1 Prices egset Rem, July 5 ces Beet Eres, 
Detroit Edison 1394 1353— 4 N. & W... . 155} 1588+ 34 
Radio Corp. . 444 534+ 8% Pitts. & W.Va. 1094 1303+21 
March 1 Reading... . 954 96+ 3 
'Com'with Ed. 1404 1403+ Wabash... . 47) 42 — 5h 
D.&H.. . . 1594 1743+158 July 19 
D.L.& W. . 1434 142 — 14 Am. Tobacco 1203 1213+ 1 
Lehigh Valley 81 101 +20 Gen. Cigar . 53 544+ 14 
Reading ... . 84 96 +12 Goth. Hosiery 514 60 + 84 
one Int. Harvester 1291 14154128 
‘Ere ..... 314 403+ 93 Int. Harvester 
D.& oe 1354 1744 4.194 Lig. & Meyers 853 101 +153 
DL. & W.. 134 1424+ 8 ReynoldsB.. 98 120 +22 
‘Lehigh Valley 81 101 +20 August 2 
Reading ... 824 96 +134 Am. Mach. Pfd.116 130 +14 
a Fam. Pla. Pfd. 1208 123 + 23 
eng . Asp. Pf. 130 +15 
“— mia 1278+21t Wiles 2d Pid. 143} 165 +213 
Mine. -@ "8: fs TS 
"California Pet. 344 314— 3} August 30 
)Gulf Oil... 864 944+ 7g B. &O. .. . 104, 1083+ 43 
Marland Oil 62 574— 44 Chi. & N.W. 783 81 + 24 
)Shell Union Oil 253 298+ 38 Northern Pac. 81} 823+ 14 
‘TexasCo. . . 554 564+ 18 Norf. & West. 166 158%— 78 
St. Oil of Calif. 58% 58}— South. Pacific 107 1095+ 24 
“ © “Ind. 64% 693+ 44 September 27 
[“ “N.S. 44 38 — 6f Gulf Mobile . 40  353— 43 
” July 5 October 11 
) Ala. Gt. South. 1193 1273+ 8{ Fam. Players 1133 112}— 14 
/CR.R.of N. J. 2903 290 — Loew’s . - 434 494+ 6 
Pode. & Oba 1374 1604-+225 October 25 
.& HH... 165 1747+ 9 , 
DD.L&. W. 14a 1424 Union Carbide 924 103§+118 
mere ...,. 37 403+ 33 November 22 
Gulf Mobile . 364 353— # Bayuk Cigars 53} 524— 14 
DLehigh Valley 874 101 +13$ Eu.Vac. Clnr. 59% 663+ 6# 
OLL&N... . 136 1334— 2} Vivadou7% Pfd.104 107 + 3 
Total number of boints profit 3468 





here is Proof 


that Guided Investment pays big dividends 


The year 1926 was not by any 
means an easy year in which 
to make money in stocks. The 
action of the securities recom- 
mended by Brookmire’s shows, on the other 
hand, what specialized knowledgecan accomplish 
for every investor, even in the most baffling 
years, where little progress in either direction is 
made by the main body of stocks. 


Judge for Yourself 


Here then, you have the Brookmire recom- 


mendations. It is important for you to take into 
consideration that these are the complete record. 
We have not selected one month and withheld 
others in which the showing might have been 
unfavorable. We have listed every stock whose 
purchase was advised in 1926. What better basis 


for judging the value of Brookmire Service? 


Send THIS Coupon... ‘Now 


In 1927 you hope to make money—more 
money than in past years. You probably have 
plans and prospects. Just how do you intend to 
go about securing better results? If you would 
really make more money from your investments 

. . make it safely and consistently, we strongly 
urge you to make an ally of Brookmire Service 
now. To get the complete facts about how this 
service can work for you, clip this coupon and 
mail it to us today. You will receive our bulle- 
tins advising what to do now. . and a copy of 
our new booklet on investing for greater profits. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC, 


570 Seventh Avenue New York 


Please send me—free—the literature 


mentioned above. 


TM-X 
Name 


Address 








*So far as we know no other organization whose business it is to advise on 
investment matters publishes complete annual records such as this. We 
invite investigation and comparison on the basis of actual results. 















































Lillibridge, Advertising 


Other Men’s Shoes 


HE Khalif H. I. M. Abdul 

Mejid may or may not have 
beena very popular Sultan, but he 
had one very commendable habit; 
he fasted once a week to remind 
himself that many of his people 
were starving. 

Putting one’s self in the other 
man’s shoes is a fine thing; it 
changes one’s viewpoint com- 
pletely. 

We know that spending money 
to advertise our own business has 

ualified us to spend more wisely 
oe our clients..... Nor have we 
found it so difficult to advertise 
an advertising agency as it has 
always been supposed to be. 


Ray D. Litursripce IncoRPORATED 


Telephone, Longacre 4000 
No. 8 west 40TH sTREET, NEW YORK 


MEDICINE 


Old Men 


The American College of Sur- 
geons, meeting in Washington last 
week, grew so indignant about Pro- 
hibition,* that they delayed for a 
day listening to Dr. Charles Hor- 
ace Mayo tell how to stave off 
death. 

Surgeon Mayo’s lecture, finally 
delivered, was pertinent with the 
week’s news. There had died 
Brewer George Ehret, 92, whom 
German bands serenaded as they 
drank his beer free on his birth- 
days; Soldier John McCausland, 
90, one of the last two Confederate 
Army generals; Historian James 
Ford Rhodes, 78; Dr. Edward 
Wyliys Andrews, 70, an organizer 
of the American College of Sur- 


Manhattan, Professor-Critic 
Brander Matthews of Columbia 
University, aged 75, for 25 years 
an apostle of correct speech, was 
stricken dumb by _ thrombosis 
(blood-clot) on his brain. 

In New Jersey, Inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison approached his 80th 
birthday (Feb. 11); in Bermuda, 
Dr. Francis Landey Pattton, 84, 
onetime (1888-1902) president of 
Princeton, celebrated his _birth- 
day; lectured to the local Rotary 
club, Dr. William Williams Keen, 
90, of Philadelphia, also cele- 
brated his birthday. John Davison 


*Said President-elect George David Stew- 
art, regarding Prohibition: “Russia went 
dry in 1915 and then went crazy in 1917.” 
Of death, he said: “It is the most merci- 
ful of all the most merciful provisions of 
nature.” 
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WittiAm WILuiAMs KEEN 


90 years ...no formulas 


Rockefeller,* 87, played golf in 
Florida with Soldier Adelbert 
Ames, 91, last Union Army gen- 
eral. And in Detroit, Soldier 
Roland, 100, came forward. To 
memoralize the death of Empress 
Charlotte, he had put on all his 
medals, for once he had been a 
colonel of lancers under her hus- 
band, Maximilian. 

Is it true that everybody is 
living longer than his forbears, and 
how does that happen? wondered 
Surgeon Mayo’s hearers at Wash- 
ington. The average length of life 
was 20 years in 1650; 40 in 1850; 
45 in 1875; is 58 now. This im- 
provement is so, he declared, be- 
cause people are learning to 
take better care of themselves. 
Said he: “The dangerous age of 
a woman is from 16 to 18. But 
the dangerous age for a man is 
from 50 to 55. If you can’t keep 
your eye on them, lock them up. 
. .- Gland transfusion is the bunk.” 


In Philadelphia, 137 miles from 
Washington where Surgeon Mayo 
talked, one of these older men, 
himself a surgeon, made his com- 
ments on old age. He was Surgeon 
William Williams Keen, who cele- 
brated his 90th birthday during 
the week. Great technician in 
brain surgery, he has written much 
on diverse medical subjects; has 
taught; has fought, in the War. 
Governments have given him their 
medals of gratitude, students their 
adulation. Of old age, he said 
last week: “It just happened. I 
have lived a happy life and am 
fortunate in having made many 
friends. I love life and I have 
no sure cure formulas.” 


And President Samuel Matthews 
Vauclain of Baldwin Locomotive 


*He preserves interest in current affairs, 
including the oil market; owns control of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western 
Maryland railroads, which younger men 
wish to buy. 








Works, 70, but called a “success. 
ful old business man,” said, drily: 
“Age makes no difference, If , 
young man has ability and for 
sight, he will succeed. So yj 
an old man. Age itself ig only 
an incident.” 


In Monastery 


The two British doctors dealt 
frankly with the monks. They— 
Drs. Sydney A. Monckton Cope. 
man and Major Greenwood wer 
on a mission for the Ministry of 
Health to learn how much influence 
a vegetarian and a flesh diet had 
in causing cancer. Was cancer 
more prevalent among carnivores 
than among flesh-abstainers, oy 
the opposite? It would be possible, 
scientists reasoned, to segregate 
batches of humans, like laboratory 
mice, and study the effects of diets, 
But that would be inconvenient, 
Then a keen mind in the Ministry 
of Health fixed attention on the 
Roman Catholic monasteries jp 
England. The monks living in 
them follow regimens as regular, 
definite and controlled as_ could 
ever be kept up for laboratory 
specimens. The Cistercians never 
eat meat or fish; the Carthusians 
eat no meat, nor do they smoke 
or talk; the Benedictines eat meat 
sparingly, three days a week for 
half the year. On the other hand 
the Carmelites and Dominicans 
feed themselves as do lay Roman 
Catholics. These, therefore, were 
the “controls” for observations on 
the others. The Ministry of Health, 
pleased with the bright economy 
of the investigation, decided last 
week that there was no difference 
in the incidence of cancer among 
flesh-eaters or vegetable eaters. As 
many of one group died of cancer 
as of the other. 


In Jail 


While in the monasteries the doc 
tors studied the effects of diet on 
segregated men, at Sing Sing (New 
York state prison, Ossining) where 
men live under similarly “con 
trolled” conditions, Dr. Amos T. 
Baker has set up a _ psychiatric 
clinic to learn the cause of impris- 
onment. Each day he will u- 
ravel the characters of three men 
to learn 1) their intelligence, 2) 
vocational possibilities, 3) future 
outlook on society. Said Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes of the project: 
“Some of the men we have here 
are pretty smart birds, and I e 
pect some occasionally to put one 
over on the doctor. But I assure 
you, if you don’t know this crowd, 
they would do that once in a while 
with any one. ... Dr. Baker is an 
even-tempered, easy-going, common. 
sense sort of fellow, who has hat 
lots of experience with prisoners 
and isn’t likely to be taken m 
very much by them.” 


Cheese Germ 


The most important work that 
the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry 
accomplished in a year was the dis 
covery of the germ that occasion 
ally makes cheese poisonous, 
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Director Charies Thom announced 
last week. The discovery resulted 
from the many cases of cramps 
that citizens of Biddeford, Me., de- 
veloped two years ago after eating 
imported cheese. Examination of 
this cheese showed that it con- 
tained myriads of bacteria, of the 
lactic type, used to “start” milk 
turning into butter or cheese. Fur- 
ther study revealed an interloper, 
which resembled the bacteria. Dr. 
Thom’s bureau cultured these 
strange germs in milk and fed 
the milk to cats. In a few hours 
the cats were violently ill, as ill 
as were the folk of Biddeford, with 
intestinal disturbances. Said Dr. 
Thom: “While there is no general 
danger from this source of poison- 
ing, it does offer another forceful 
argument for the pasteurization of 
milk before using it in manufactur- 
ing dairy products.” 


Silver Throat 


At Harrisburg, Pa. one Robert 
C. Smith, 70, retired Reading R. R. 
machinist, died having lived 19 
years with a silver tube in his 
throat. To speak he would place 
a finger over the tube end. 


ART 


In Detroit 


Detroiters visited the Hanna- 
Thomson galleries last week for a 
first view of sométhing they had 
been hearing about from other 
cities: the Glorification of the U. S. 
Workingman by Max Kalish, sculp- 
tor. Rich men and poor men went, 
for a Detroit art critic told them: 
“He deals. ..in the human sym- 
bols for certain sterling human 
qualities—strength, vigor, integ- 
rity, the beauty of a well-knit body 
and the fundamental character es- 
sential to a good craftsman... . 
His bronzes. . .should appeal to a 
large audience in Detroit, a city 
where men of millions know the 
feel of an engine throttle and the 
heft of a tool.” 

They saw a barrel-chested iron- 
forger, naked above his leather 
apron, poising his sledge for a 
blow. They saw a_ strong-armed 
Nordic guiding an electric drill, 
and a cool Nordic in overalls and 
gauntlets, riding midair on a girder 
—perhaps a bone in the steel skel- 
eton of the new Book Building, 
“world’s highest.” They saw the 
muscular, furious, aging Christ 
striding over the world more like a 
scourge than a savior—the figure 
of Christ that had caused so much 
ferment in Sculptor Kalish’s native 
Cleveland. As everywhere, there 
were plenty of people to quarrel 
with the artist’s anatomical exag- 
gerations and_ inaccuracies; his 
tendency to pose a character rather 
than compose a type. But the ma- 
jority marveled at his obvious sin- 
cerity and unusual power. Detroit, 
hive of industry, saw its own 
image and was content. 


Memd higss (baton 
Bek Yours Facts Pim Melhnis 


Clear vision comes from clear thinking; clear thinking can come only from 


accurate knowledge and accurate information. 


Clear thinking based upon 


dependable facts marks the successful man—the man of decision and action. 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is a complete Reference Library, accurate, 
concise, authoritative. It covers the whole field of knowledge from the dawn of 


civilization to the present day. 


Fifteen minutes a day with Nelson’s will enable 


you to think clearly, to decide promptly, to be a leader among men. 


rpetuel Loose-Leat << 


~ ENCYC LOPAEDIA- i 


& Research Bureau for Special Information 


The New Complete Index Volume 


This Index of 900 pages—more than 200,000 references— 
immensely increases the value of the Encyclopaedi a. Were 
each subject contained in Nelson’s treated under a separate 
heading, the work would expand to fifty or seventy-five 
volumes. The Index, by listing all these headings within a 


single volume, 


makes available a mass of information 


otherwise scattered through the twelve volumes. It is the 
Key which unlocks thousands of hidden treasures in 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Dedicated, by permission, to 


Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States 
ALWAYS DOWN TO DATE—Nine times out of ten, the information you 


want is of current issue. All Encyclopaedias, except Nelson’s, are deficient in this 
important thing. The information which is obsolete is worse than none at all. 
You do not use a City Directory that is two years old. Why use an Encyclopaedia 
that is five or ten years old? Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S 
receive their Renewal Pages—250 pages or more—between 500 and 700 pages 
each year—to keep NELSON’S accurate and down to date. 


Nelson’s FREE Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND 
SPECIAL INFORMATION AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson’s 
is entitled to FREE membership in this Bureau. 
If at any time you are in doubt on any subject 
old or new, write to this Bureau with the 
positive assurance that you will promptly 
receive the latest obtainable and most depend- 
able information. 


This Wonderful Encyclo- 
paedia 


brings you the knowledge of the 
centuries. It stands ready to answer any 
conceivable question in Aeronautics, 
Agriculture, Astronomy, Biography, 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Electricity, Engineering, Mechanics and 
Machinery, Geology and Geography, 
History, Law, Mathematics, Medicine 
and Surgery, Military and Naval Sci- 
ence, Music, Literature and the Fine 
Arts, Political Science, Sociology and 
Economics, Religion, Sports, Technol- 
ogy, Manufactures. 


Nelson’s FREE Reading Course 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
including thirty-three (33) 
courses on as many subjects—from Aeronautics 
to Zoology—is furnished WITHOUT COST 


to all subscribers. These reading courses are 


Encyclopaedia, 


declared by educational authorities to be equal 
to a college course in each of these departments. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers Since 1798 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System 
Time—J 
Send me, FREE, your Book of Specimen Pages with 
full information of your offer telling how 


Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia on the Budget 
Small Monthly Payment Plan. 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


I can own 


(Adv. Copyright, 1927, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 





PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Sir Harry MacLennan Lauder, 
Scottish singer: “From West Vir- 
ginia I wrote in support of Sun- 
day observance in England: ‘I am 
against Sunday theatre shows and 
have told my fellow artists if we 
fail to uphold our religion and our 
Sunday, men will scorn us, women 
will weep for us and children will 
be taught to hate the name of the 
theatre, and the curses of genera- 
tions to come will be forever at the 
stage door. Men who disregard 
God’s word and God’s work can 
never hope to be respected. When 
for the first time I came to Amer- 
ica I had four Sunday performances 
and a more miserable engage- 
ment. I never fulfilled. I felt 
I was doing something against my 
religion, something which I had 
been taught by my mother was 
wrong. It was unnatural for me 
to work on the Sabbath and I felt 
ashamed of it.’” 

Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, wife 
of the largest holder of U. S. 
railway stocks (TIME, Jan. 24): 
“Back in Manhattan after a five- 
weeks’ countrywide tour in behalf 
of the World Service Council of 
the Y. W. C. A., of which I am 


chairman, I declared that women 
give less to charity than men. 
Reason: a woman’s giving power is 
usually dependent upon what her 
husband gives her to give. And, 
said I: ‘A man who is generous 
personally to appeals often keeps 
his wife on a sum for her own 
donations that, by comparison, is 
a pittance. This is why move- 
ments appealing primarily to wom- 
en receive few notably large gifts.” 


Adolphe Menjou, sophisticated 
cinema actor: “When I walk about 
the Hollywood streets these days, 
few know me. In Evening Clothes, 
now being filmed, I appear in full 
beard. The beard is real.” 

William Zebina Ripley, Harvard 
economist: “In Manhattan one 
night last week, two children were 
killed, and eight adults were badly 
smashed in motor accidents. Mary 
Hutchinson, 20, dancer in Castles 
in the Air, had both legs broken. 
I, proceeding by taxicab with a 
lady to a Waldorf Astoria func- 
tion, was suddenly hurled against 
the side of the vehicle. Glass cut 
me over the right eye. My skull 
was not, as first feared, fractured. 
My companion, hurled against me, 
was unhurt. Next day, as I lay 
in a hospital, Lawyers Louis Mar- 
shall and Gilbert H. Montague 
(verbally) and Corporation Direc- 
tor Maurice Hely Hutchinson (writ- 
ing for the Century) all attacked 
my famed criticisms of corporations. 
They agreed with me that many 





IY 22 3% 4! - 


To the man who responds to 
the hearty health measures of 
the athlete, or to the one whose 
exercise is entirely of the 
brain—Shredded Wheat is an 
equally welcome and stimu- 
lating food. To these connois- 
seurs the crisp, whole-wheat 
flavor of Shredded Wheat, 
covered with hot milk and 
seasoned to taste for a winter- 
morning send-off will be 
irresistible. 


Windows wide open— 
gusts of biting winter 
air—muscles waking to 
the glow of exercise! 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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holders of common stocks ap 
ignorant, lazy, simple. The Goverp. 
ment should look after the invest. 
ing simpleton, I have _ written, 
These three men say he should 
look after himself.” 


Clarence Dillon, investment bank. 
er: “Mortgage Bond Salesman 
Josiah Kirby (now in Atlanta pen. 
itentiary) used to hire special 
trains to picnic his salesmen. Last 
week 700 employes and officials 
(all male) of the National Cash 
Register Co., which I bought a 
year ago, (TIME, Jan. 11, 1926) 
sailed for Havana on the Holland. 
American liner Volendam, chartered 
especially for them.” 


James Branch (“Jurgen”) Cabell, 
author: “A certain committee last 
week announced winners of the 
O. Henry Memorial Prizes in short- 
story-writing for 1926. Wilbur 
Daniel Steele won $500 for ‘Bub- 
bles.’ Dr. Blanche Colton Wil 
liams, the committee chairman, said 
that My Mortal Enemy, by Willa 
Cather had tied for first vrize but 
‘Bubbles’ won because Miss Cather 
had published her tale as a short 
novel. Sherwood Anderson received 
second prize ($250) for ‘Death in 
the Woods.’ And to me they of- 
fered third prize ($100) for ‘Be- 
tween Worlds.’ I refused to give 
permission for the reprinting of 
my story. The committee then fell 
back on ‘Command,’ a _ piece _ pub- 
lished last April in Sea _ Stories 
(monthly) by one Richard Wet- 
jen.” 


Enoch Arnold Bennett, British 
journalist: “In criticism of U. §S. 
book reviews I referred thus to 
U. §S. Journalists George Jean 
Nathan and Henry Louis Mencken: 
‘These illustrious warriors are very 
readable. They are also violent, 
impudent, farcical, grotesque and 
intellectually unscrupulous. It is 
impossible that writers who “go 
on” with the pen as they do could 
reliably distinguish a good _ book 
or good play from a bad one.... 
I do not wish them death. I read 
them with gusto. They make me 
laugh.’ ” 


John W. Anderson, attorney who 
organized the Ford Motor Co.: “I 
was called to the witness stand in 
the $34,000,000 Ford tax suit now 
in progress in Detroit. I told how 
I invested $5,000 which later 
mounted to several millions. I 
told abaut a certain night in 1918. 
Said I: ‘On that particular night 
I arrived at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The children were there and we 
had dinner in our rooms. The 
cable [announcing Ford stock to 
be worth $500 a share] was handed 
to me.... I told Mrs. Anderson 
to put on her hat and we would 
go over and hear the band play. 
I bought a bottle of champagne. I 
toasted Mrs. Anderson. I toasted 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford. I toasted Mr. 
and Mrs. Couzens. I toasted the 
stockholders and I toasted the di- 
rectors, and I think if a Ford had 
gone through the square that night 
I would have gone out and hugged 
it. I was very, very happy.’” 
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170 GET THE TRAINS THROUGH ... SWIFTLY, SAFELY AND ON TIME 


deep banks of wires strung along its right-of-way 
are owned or leased almost entirely by the railroad, 
and used primarily for the conduct of its operations. 


The first railroad to use telephonic communication, 
the Pennsylvania now operates the largest private 
telephone and telegraph system in the world. The 


A Hundred Miles Ahead 


they prepare for 


OnE AFTER ANOTHER the 
trains rush through the night. 

And as each one speeds on its way, 
the news of its coming is flashed far 
ahead. It is as though its search- 
light cast a hundred-mile beam be- 
fore it, clearing the way, warning a 
thousand men to stand by. 

“The Broadway Limited is com- 
ing!” And in a cottage ninety miles 
ahead a man is awakened from 
sleep. Two hours later he will take 
the throttle of The Broadway as it 
speeds over the next division. 


“The Broadway-is coming!’ Ina 
roundhouse three counties ahead 
the fires of a great locomotive are 
stoked to a roaring glow. 


“Clear the way for twenty-eight!” 


The signal flashes from tower to 
tower, miles ahead of the speeding 


the coming of these swift trains 


train. Switches click into place, sig- 
nal lights are set. And the Broad- 
way Limited thunders on its way, 
guided, guarded by a thousand 
Pennsylvania men. 


7 7 ? 


‘Tue “nerve system”’ of the Penn- 
sylvania—so might be called the 
huge spiderweb of wires that makes 
this perfect coordination possible. 

It is the largest private telegraph and 
telephone system in the world. As each of 
the Pennsylvania’s 6700 daily trains leaves 
its terminal, a flow of signals speeds before 
it, often far ahead to the end of the next 
division. 

‘‘Uninterrupted service’’ is the motto of 
the thousands of men and women who 
operate the Pennsylvania’s system of com- 
munication, for uninterrupted service on 
the wires is vital to uninterrupted service 
on the rails—to getting the trains through 
safely and on time. 


Leaders of the 
largest fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
7 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington— 19 hours 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4%hours 
v 
THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


7 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York— 18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


One of the largest National 
Banks in Michigan thru its 


bond department has just 
signed a contract with us to 
purchase a minimum of $50,000 
worth of United Guaranteed 
Bonds per month. 


These guaranteed bonds are bought for 
the bank's own investment and resale 
to its customers and estates that come 
under its direction. 


Furthermore, over three hundred banks 
have bought United Bonds, again and 
again. Such recommendations from 
men whose first consideration is the 
safety of funds entrusted to them merit 
your consideration. 


United Guaranteed Bonds are secured 
by selected first mortgages. Payment 
of the principal and interest of these 
mortgages is guaranteed by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, the Maryland Casualty Company 
or the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York. 
United Guaranteed Bonds are also a 
direct obligation of the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company, Limited, one 
of the oldest and strongest financial in- 
titutions in Michigan, with resources of 
over $13,000,000. We operate under 
the supervision of the Michigan State 
Banking Department. 
Yet, United Guaranteed Bonds earn 
a high rate of interest. Write us for 
further information. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., Ltd. 


Howard C. Wade, President 


361 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Capital $1,000,000 


In Canada, United Bond Company, Limited 
Toronto and Windsor, Ontario 
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Resources more than $13,000,000 


THE PRESS 


“Tabby Manna” 


When a cat catches a mouse, 
that is not news. But if a mouse 
should tree a cat, editors would 
smite their thighs. 


Newsgatherers who last week 
rushed to Bakersfield, Calif., and 
vicinity, caused countrywide jour- 
nalistic thigh-smiting. They put 


Krazy Kat 
Stupid, gullible 


Rodentia on the front pages as 
only the Pied Piper* or Arch- 
bishop Hatto II+ could have done. 
It was not a migration of lem- 
mings (TIME, Jan. 10) that they 
had to report, but an_ incredible 
multitude of common field and 
house mice, driven from their cosy 
holes in vineyards of the dry Vista 
Lake basin by heavy rains and by 
a great herd of sheep turned out 
to graze where grain had grown 
before. 


“Like unrolling carpets... so 
thick that in places the ground 
itself seemed to crawl forward in 
a grey mass,” wrote eye-witnesses. 
“Tender-hearted” motorists were 
halted on the highways by the 
creeping hordes. More. brutal 
drivers forged ahead, until they 
“skidded and were blocked” by 
masses of living and dead mice. 
Every front door in the lowlands 
of Kern County was reported to 


*Of Hameln: (not Hamlin) Germany, 
which, says legend, was plagued with rats 
in 1284. A strange piper in motley lured 
the beasts into the Weser where they 
drowned. Thinking him a_ sorcerer, the 
citizens refused him his pay, whereupon 
he piped the children of Hameln all away, 
“into a mountain.”’ Possible basis of truth: 
the 13th Century Children’s Crusade. 

+In 969, says legend, famine visited 
Bingen (on the Rhine). Hatto, the Arch- 
bishop, had a full granary. The populace 
clamored for him to share it with them. 
He bade them enter his barn, where he 
burned them all up “like the rats you 
are.” That night as Hatto sat down to a 
glutton’s feast at his table, fierce rats 
assailed him in droves. He fied on horse- 
back, rowed to a tower in the middle of the 
Rhine, locked himself in. There the rats 
followed and devoured him. Poet Southey 
celebrated this event in “God’s judgment 
upon a Wicked Bishop.” 


be shut fast, housewives staying 
within, men climbing out thei 
windows to give battle. In the oij 
fields, workmen awoke to find their 
shacks alive with squeaking, gnay. 
ing rodents. Shoes were nibbled 
to shreds; socks were like lace; 
shirts and trousers in tatters, 
oe ae couldn’t find his clothe 
at all.” 


Work in the oil fields came tp 
a halt. Derricks and donkey @. 
gines were crawling with mice, 
Reservoirs and _ pipelines were 
clogged with drowned bodies. And 
still the mice came, endlessly ad. 
vancing, followed by wheeling, cry. 
ing flocks of birds great and smal] 
—hawks, vultures, owls, magpies, 
jays, even (according to the As. 
sociated Press) wild ducks which, 
seldom carnivorous ( except for fish), 
must presumably have mistaken the 
undulating carpet of rodents for a 
grey lake. Running amuck in the 
tumbling, whispering, squeaking 
herds went coyotes and_ wildcats; 
even a wolf was seen. But man- 
kind had warred too well upon the 
natural enemies of mousedom* jn 
Kern County. The mouse millions 
marched on. 

The human inhabitants of Kem 
County declared a mouse war. It 
was with joy indescribable that 
the newsgatherers learned the 
name of the mouse catcher the 
U. S. Biological Survey was send- 
ing—one S. E. Piper. They played 
up this coincidence for all it was 
worth, longing to call Mouseman 
Piper “pied” but realizing that the 
slang connotation; would be slan- 
derous. 


Public-spirited citizens starved 
their cats. Municipal officials 
starved cats in the village pounds 
—and an army of ravenous felines 
was released upon Mousedom. To 
no avail. Krazy Kat himself (or 
herself)** could have been no 
more ineffectual. Dick Whitting- 
ton’s eat, who rid an African king- 
dom of rats at one fell swoop, 
might have prevailed, but not the 
eats of Kern County. Rocking 
with glee, the newsgatherers told 
stories about cowardly cats fleeing 
to cover, proud cats ignoring such 
easy prey, big-hearted cats ‘adopt- 
ing families of mice. The ever- 
colorful New York World carried 
a report of one cat who added 
16 mice to her litter of kittens. 
The World headline read: 
“Cats ... Scorn Tons of Mice as 
Tabby Manna.” 


The men of Kern County at 


*In one year a single pair of mice can 
have 16,146 descendants. 

7‘Pied”: blind drunk. Origin: among 
typesetters, from the verb “pi” meaning 
to disorganize hopelessly, as a ‘“‘pied” line 
of type: emfw shrdl emfwy vbgkq etao ET 
The original “pied” Piper was so-called 
from his motley costume. 


**Black, saucer-eyed partner of Ignatz 
Mouse in the most popular U. S. comic 
strip, created by Cartoonist George Herri- 
man. Krazy, with a Yiddish accent, is the 
butt of Ignatz’ jokes, scorn and occasion- 
al fury. Stupid, gullible, the victim o 
his (or her) own good nature and Ignatz 
spite, Krazy, whose gender fluctuates with 
Cartoonist Herriman’s whim, usually leaves 
the scene unconscious, propelled by the 
impact of a well-aimed brick from Ignatz. 
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last got out their plows and strewed 
dep furrows with poisoned grain. 
Then they got  wheelbarrows, 
stacked the mouse corpses in pyres 
and the funeral smoke of myriad 
mice plumed the lowlands. They 
died, it was estimated, at the rate 
of 1,000 for every 75 feet of 
trench, per day. Gunfire and 
chlorine gas helped stem the tide 
but not for four days were the 
mice officially declared beaten. 
The country swallowed the 
story, with a prodigious grain of 
salt. People wondered why, while 
they were about it, newsgatherers 
had not invented a Moses of 
Mousedom, leading his people to 
a promised land and handing down 
commandments nibbled upon a 
pebble. Or an Alexander, weeping 
mousily when there were no more 
ranches to conquer. Or some evi- 
dence that it had rained mice, or 
that the rodents were from Mars, 
or—since a mouse running from 
beneath a woman’s skirt used to 
be regarded as a symbol of un- 
chastity—that the mouse army was 
a portentous sign of the _ times. 
To Kern Countyites the mice 
were, however, no laughing matter. 
The invasion, which began a 
month ago, had devastated 100 
square miles. Three big oil com- 
panies had dug 26 miles of trench- 
es, Horticulture Commissioner 
Whit C. Barber of California es- 
timated the total property damage 
at $10,000. 


In Texas, inspired by his Cal- 

ifornia colleagues, an Associated 
Press correspondent telegraphed: 
"Bullfrogs migrating from one 
swamp to another caused a traffic 
jam on a highway near Hous- 
ton... almost impossible to get 
through.” 


Hearstlings 


The Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land sat last week to consider the 
case of three Hearstling editors 
and two Hearstling photographers, 
sentenced last summer by a Balti- 
more judge for taking and pub- 
lishing pictures of Murderer Rich- 
ard Whittemore against the ex- 
press order of the court. The 
Court of Appeals unanimously up- 
held the Baltimore Judge (Eugene 
O’Dunne). The Hearstlings had 
pleaded that they placed their duty 
to their newspapers and to their 
public (“People who think”) above 
the orders of the court. Judge 
0’Dunne had said, in passing sen- 
tence: “As the dignified affairs of 
the legal forum were shifted to 
the commerce of the street for the 
benefit of the Hearst International 
Reel Corp. ... it is expected 
that the syndicate... will pay 
the fine.” The fine was $5,000, im- 
posed on Harold Elliston, onetime 
managing editor of the Baltimore 
News, who also faced a day in jail. 
Managing Editor Earl C. Deland 
of the Baltimore American was 
given a day’s jailing; also City 
Editor Harry Clark of the News, 
and Photographers Sturm and 


Klemm. 


Now You Can Have the Vital 


ULTRA-VIOLET: HEALTH RAYS 
through Window Panes of 


VITA GLASS 


(THE GLASS OF LIFE) 


HE lowered vitality of people con- 

fined indoors is largely due to the 
lack of ultra-violet rays of sunlight which 
cannot pass through ordinary window 
glass. These rays, which produce a 
“healthy tan” (heretofore available only 
out of doors), enrich the blood, cause 
quicker and sounder growth and promote 
better health. VITA glass brings these 
rays indoors. Children at home or school, 
workers in offices and factories and all 
those confined by ill health or occupation 
can now have the incalculable benefits 
of outdoor sunlight . . . indoors. 


VITA glass is a true clear glass which 
transmits the vital rays as well as light 
and warmth. 


VITA glass is of interest to parents, teachers, physicians and 
to all concerned in the health of those who must remain indoors 
during daylight hours. 

Though only recently discovered VITA glass has already been 
installed in homes, schools, hospitals, offices and factories. The 
public now demands that windows be equipped with VITA glass 
to get the health rays of daylight indoors. Its cost is within the 
reach of all. 


For Complete Information Write 


Dept. V 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 


Copyright 1927 by Vitaglass Corporation 





Your money is 


SAFE i. 


SmitH Bonps 


— safety of Smith Bonds lies in 
the essential character of their 
basic security—modern, well-located 
apartment buildings and office build- 
ings in important cities of the east- 
ern United States. 

As long as these large cities exist, 
there will be a demand, in good lo- 
calities, for large buildings in which 
to live and to do business. Such 
properties produce constant and 
substantial incomes, and give last- 
ing protection to investors in First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


The F. H. Smith Company’s record— 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


—is due, largely, to the policy of ac- 
cepting only conservative first mort- 
gages on high-grade properties, 
occupying choice sites in safe cities. 
Current offerings of Smith Bonds, 
in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
tions, pay 614 %. State and Federal 
tax provisions increase the yield. 


6} , whether you invest 
2 0 much or little 


For men and women of moderate 
means, and others who wish to in- 
vest as they save, our Investment 
Savings Plan offers the opportunity 
to buy 614% Smith Bonds by pay- 
ments of $10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or 
more a month. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of 
bond interest—6% %. 

Mail the form below for the 1927 
edition of our booklet, “‘How to 
Build an Independent Income’”’, 
which shows how your money will 
grow at 614%, and for our new, 
illustrated booklet, ‘“Fifty-Four 
Years of Proven Safety”’. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


8ST. Louis 
ALBANY 





MILESTONES 


Engaged. Rosa Maye Kendrick, 
daughter of Senator John B. Ken- 
drick, onetime (1915-19) Governor 
of Wyoming; to Major Hubert 
Reilly Harmon, U. S. A. 


Engaged. Dr. Charles William 
Mayo, son of Dr. Charles Horace 
Mayo, famed surgeon; to Alyse 
Varney Plank of Collingdale, Pa. 


Married. Adelaide Brevoort Hut- 
ton, daughter of Financier Edward 
Francis Hutton, Chairman of Pos- 
tum Cereal Co.; to Thomas Wells 
Durant of Guilford, Conn., in Man- 
hattan. Orange blossoms brought 
from California by airplane deco- 
rated the altar. 


Married. Elizabeth Raoul-Duval, 
niece of U. S. Minister to The 
Hague, Richard M. Tobin; to Jean 
Coutourie, brother of Duchesse De- 
cazes and Comtesse Charles de Les- 
seps; in Paris. 

Married. Joan Whitridge, grand- 
daughter of famed Poet-Essayist 
Matthew Arnold; to Harry Forsyth, 
grandson of the late William 
Forsyth, M. P., Q. C., author; in 
Manhattan. 

Married. Robert Stow Bradley, 
71, chairman of American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co.; to Mrs, Flor- 
ence §. Johnson, 58, of Benning- 
ton, Vt.; in Manhattan. 


Married. Henry (“Spider Boy”) 
Bulson, to Margaret (“Princess Ala- 
hula Harvy”) Berry; on the stage 
of the Harlem Museum, New York. 
An 8-ft. 4 in. best man, a 36-in. 
flower girl, a 783-lb. bridesmaid 
attended the couple. Bearded ladies, 
tatcooed men,  sword-swallowers, 
fire-eaters threw good luck coins as 
the “Spider Boy” proceeded down 
the aisle on his hands. 


Died. John Ederle, 44, butcher 
uncle of Gertrude Ederle, famed 
Channel-swimmer; in an automobile 
accident at Uniondale, L. I. Henry 
(“Pop”) Ederle is also a meatman, 


Died. Stanley Clague, Manx- 
man,* 55, managing director of 
the “A. B. C.,”+ noted advertiser, 
who started his career as_ secre- 
tary to the late Charles W. Eliot, 
onetime President of Harvard; fol- 
lowing prolonged ill health, in Chi- 
cago. 


Died. Lee Kohns, 62, wealthy 
importer of china and glass, one- 
time president of the New York 
Board of Trade, nephew of Isidor 
and Nathan Straus; in Manhattan. 
The chair of American History, 
Civilization and Letters, at the 


*He was born on the Isle of Man. 


+Audit Bureau of Circulation (of news- 
papers, magazines). 





Sorbonne, Paris, which was to be 
inaugurated last week, was Mr, 
Kohns’ gift in memory of his 
grandfather Lazarus Straus, who 
although born in France, was made 


a German citizen after the forma. 
tion of the Rhenish Palatinate, 


Died. Anson Wood Burchard, 62, 
vice chairman of the General Elec. 
tric board of directors, at the home 
of Mortimer L. Schiff, Manhattan; 
of acute indigestion. He helped 


the late Charles Albert Coffin plan 
G. E.’s policies. 


Died. Mrs. Juliette Low, 67, 
founder of the Girl Scouts of 
America, in Savannah, after q 
short illness. Mrs. Low was a close 
friend of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
founder of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides of England. In 1912 ghe 
brought the idea to this country. 


Membership now numbers some 
175,000.* 


Died. Marcus Samuel, Viscount 
Bearsted, 73, onetime (1902-03) 
Lord Mayor of London, seashell? 
and oil trader, who inaugurated 
bulk transportation of petroleum 
through the Suez Canal; in London. 
He survived his wife, Fanny Eliza- 
beth Benjamin, by a few hours. 


Died. Edward Page Mitchell, 74, 
at New London, Conn., of cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was for 50 years 
associated with the New York Sun, 
on which he won his place at the 
age of 23 by writing letters to 
Editor Charles A. Dana from his 
home, Bath, Me. Editor Dana in- 
vited him to work at the then 
fabulous salary of $50 per week. 
This rose to $20,000 a year during 
the many years that Mr. Mitchell 
penned the Sun’s leading editorials, 
famed for their tart penetration. 
When the late Publisher Munsey 
purchased the Sun (1916) he re- 
tained Mr. Mitchell as_ editorial 
chief. Not until last year did 
Mr. Mitchell retire. 


Died. James Ford Rhodes, 78, 
noted historian, who was not a 
college graduate but later received 
honorary LL.D.’s from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, N. Y. U. and other 
universities; at Brookline, Mass. 
His great work was a painstaking 
history of the U. S. which appeared 
intermittently between 1893 and 
1920, and finally emerged in a re 
vised edition of eight volumes: A 
History of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 to the 
McKinley-Bryan Campaigns of 
1896. The Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ence awarded him the Loubat prize 
in 1901, and in 1918 he won the 
Pulitzer prize for history. 


Died. Charlotte, 86, “Empress of 


*Not to be confused with the Camp Fire 
Girls, founded by the late Dr. Luther. 
H. Gulick and Mrs. Gulick (‘‘Timanous” 
and “Hiitini’?) at Wohelo (their summer 
camp), Lake Sebago, Me., also founded in 
1912. Membership 170,000. 


+He originally owned a seashell souvenir 
business, then founded the Shell Transport 
and Trading Co. which later joined its 
chief rival, The Royal Dutch Oil Co., to 
form The Royal Dutch-Shell trust. 
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Yexico”; at The Chateau Buchont, 
near Brussels (see p. 16). 


Died. George Ehret, 92, brewer; 
of pneumonia in Manhattan (see 
p. 18). 


SPORT 


Ball Scandal 


Commercial baseball, scandalized 
for some weeks before the public 
eye, hurried its wranglings to a 
dose. In Chicago, Commissioner 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis chewed 
up many cigars over testimony con- 
cerning two dismissed club-man- 
agers, Tyrus Cobb (Detroit) and 
Tristram Speaker (Cleveland), ac- 
cused of “fixing” a game in 1919 
(TiME, Jan. 3). Indications were 
that both would be exonerated. 
Meantime a head bigger than 
theirs was chopped off. Byron 
Bancroft Johnson, founder of the 
American League in 1900 and its 
president ever since, accused Com- 
missioner Landis of wilfully and 
improperly publishing the Cobb and 
Speaker evidence after receiving 
it from the American League. The 
latter had investigated the cases 
quietly and dismissed the two men 
without publicity, to spare them 
and commercial baseball a_ black 
eye. Mr. Johnson contended it was 
purely an American League affair. 
Ever since Commissioner Landis’ 
appointment in 1920, Mr. Johnson 
had resented his authority. Twice 
before he had challenged it. His 
third challenge was his last. The 
eight American League club-own- 
ers met in Chicago at Commissioner 
Landis’ request. They realized that 
the Cobb-Speaker ublicity had 
been unavoidable. hey relieved 
vociferous Mr. Johnson of his 
duties. Mr. Johnson’s health was 


reported “pitiable.” 





Hubbard of Harvard 


For the third time in _ three 
months Harvard men were humili- 
ated. The first time was in Novem- 
ber when a rude and ribald num- 
ber of the Harvard Lampoon (fun- 
ny monthly) was issued to insult 
Princeton (TIME, Nov. 22). The 
second time was when Princeton, 
having beaten Harvard in _ foot- 
ball “as usual,” and weary of 
Harvard complaints, severed athlet- 
ic relations. The third time was 
last week when a hulking onetime 
Harvard footballer, one Wynant 
D. Hubbard, 21, was discovered to 
have needed money badly enough 
to forget he was supposed to be a 
gentleman. Needy Mr. Hubbard 
had, for a sum, let Liberty (week- 
ly) sign his name to an article 
charging Princeton with “dirty foot- 
ball.” Sadly, bitterly, needy Mr. 
Hubbard recited instances of 
scratched eyes, bruised noses, dis- 
located wrists, twisted knees, 
smashed ankles, wrenched should- 
ers, a broken leg, all wreaked upon 
unoffending Harvard players by 
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THE NEW KENT EDITION OF 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


—twenty-six volumes at a saving of $140.75 
over the limited autographed Sun Dial Edition 


HAT a life was that of 
Conrad! Once, a little 
boy in Poland, he put 


his finger on a map and said, 
“T shall go there.’”” He had 
pointed to the Congo, in 
deepest Africa. In later years 
he did go there, and if you 
wish to know what he ex- 
perienced, read Heart of Dark- 
ness, “the greatest piece oO 
descriptive writing,” says Ellen 
“in modern English prose.” 










Glasgow, 

He had an unaccountable longing for the 
sea, this sensitive lad, child of an inland 
race. So, still in his teens, he made his way 
to Marseilles and shipped as a cabin boy 
on a sailing vessel,. For twenty years there- 
after the open sea was his home. He did 
not even speak English until he was past 
twenty. He did not write a story until he 
was almost forty. 

Then, settling down in a quiet corner of 
England—recalling the rare experiences he 
had been through and the motley array of 
men and women he had met up and down 
the seven seas—there came from him, one 
after the other, those unforgettable novels. 


Before his death, -he found himself 
acclaimed by fellow-craftsmen as the great- 
est of them all, His original manuscripts, 
sold at auction, brought the incredible sum 
of $110,998. The Sun Dial Edition of his 
works, which was autographed and limited 
to 735 sets, sold to collectors for a total 
sum of over $129,000. No such tributes 
as these had ever been paid to an author 


while he was still alive. 


“Here, surely, if ever, is genius!” Hugh 
Walpole burst out, after reading one of 
Conrad’s novels. 


“*His is the only writing of the last twelve years tnat 











“How I envy those who are reading him for the 
first time!’’ said Gouverneur Morris. 







And Galsworthy, in his enthnsiasm, asserted: 





will enrich the English language to any great extent.” 





Such is the temptation of all who love to read 
Conrad. They cannot contain themselves. They 
burst into superlatives. H. G. Wells, Irving Cobb, 
Mary Austin, Christopher Morley, Rex Beach— 
anu scores of other writers too numerous even to 
mention—all alike, at one time or another,’ have 
acclaimed him as tae greatest master of fiction of 
our day. Tens of thousands of intelligent booklovers, 
all over the world, agree with them. 












The new Kent Edition of Conrad, just off the 
presses, is now being offerea to Conrad enthusiasts. 
{t contains everything in the Sun Dial Edition, includ- 
ing the same illuminating special prefaces written by 
Conrad to each book. It is printed from the same 
style and size of type. There are, however, two 
additional volumes in the Kent Edition, Suspense 
and Tales of Hearsay. But instead of selling for 
$175.75 (tne price of an autographed Sun Dial 
Edition), the price is only $35, and even this may be 
paid in convenient small amounts, if desired. 








If ycu wish to obtain this collection, either for 
yourself or for a gift, it is advisavle to order immedi- 
ately, for, at the extraorainary price, the edition 
will unauestionably soon be oversubscribed. Simply 
use the coupon below or write a letter. The set will 
be sent with privilege of return within a week if it 
does not meet your expectation in every respect. 
Address 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. C-471 Garden City, N. Y. 






















DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. C-471, Garden City, New York 





Please send for my inspection the New Kent 
Edition of Joseph Conrad in 26 volumes that 
includes the complete works ana also the specially 
written prefaces. Within a week I agree to return 
the set, or else to sena you $2.00 first payment 
and ONLY $3.00 A MONTH until the special 


price of $35.00 is paid. Cash discount 5%. 


Occupation or Reference. .ccscccsccccccccccecce 


O Check here if you want to inspect the rich 
artcraft binding, and change terms to $65; payable 
$5 a month. 
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Princetonians coached to play vici- 
ously. Needy Mr. Hubbard 
ascribed to Princeton certain groin- 
ing tactics which even lumber- 
jacks abhor. . Harvard was 
officially silent. Individuals con- 
fusedly lamented the _ breach. 
Princeton formally quashed needy 
Mr. Hubbard’s charges by publish- 
ing letters from the officials who 
had supervised all the games needy 
Mr. Hubbard had pretended to 
know about. 


Clark v. La Barba 


An old Scotsman, Elky Clark, and 
a young Italian, Fidel La Barba, 


flyweight champion of the world, 


fought last week in Madison 
Square Garden. In the first round 
Clark went down for a count of 
nine. He recuperated and _ got 
through the second. In the third 
he went down for seven, got up, 
went down again, got up, went 
down again. The bell rang. He 
walked to his corner. After each 
minute of rest between rounds he 
came out as if a new day had 
dawned for him after a_ good 
night’s sleep. At the end of the 
fight La Barba, arm-weary, had 
shown past peradventure that he 
merited his title, long in dispute. 
Elky Clark could hardly see. He 
had demonstrated once more that 
Scots wa he wa hi wahoo. 
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An effective insurance 
against business reverses 


—a solid structure of bond investment 


HE conservative business man will not put all 
his eggs in one basket. He will not hazard all. 
of his resources in one business. 


It is prudent to withdraw some of the profits, year 
after year, and build up an investment fund as a reserve. 


It is a form of insurance. 


Such a bond reserve is immeasurably stronger if it 
is something more than a mere aggregation of bond 
issues. To make security doubly sure, the holdings 
should be well diversified, as to kind, industry, maturity. 
They should also be adjusted to the special needs of 


the investor or his business. 


It is here that an experienced, resourceful bond 
house can be of great assistance. It has the knowledge 
to design a solid structure of investment, and it has the 


varied issues to actually build it. 


May we offer you suggestions for starting such a 


bond account or for strengthening one you already have? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water Sc. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND 


111South rsthSt. 6o1GriswoldSt. 925 Euclid Ave 


MINNEAPOLIS 
608 Second Ave., S. 








BUSINESS 


Oil & Oil 


The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey sold to Vacuum Oil Co, all 
its equipment and stores in Czecho. 
slovakia, Hungary and Austria, 
Vacuum Oil at the same time sold 
all its properties in Poland to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Neither will intrude in the other's 
sphere of influence, i. e., compete, 
Both are Standard Oil companies, 








Nickel Plate 


By purchase, last week, of 130, 
000 shares of Pere Marquette R. R. 
stock, the Van Sweringen brothers 
increased their holdings in this 
road to 280,000 shares. This is 
40% of the stock and gives them 
control of directors’ meetings, 
More important, it obviates, sharp 
bargaining between the Pere Mar. 
quette and the Nickel Plate Sys- 
tem that they still propose. 


Huyler’s 


Long ago when little Manhattan 
girls—they wore flounces and frilly 
ribbons then—wanted peppermint 
drops they went to Huyler’s con- 
fectionery store. Little boys, in 
Eton collars, went there too, for 
their lemon drops and stick candy. 
Then as the children grew up and 
migrated, Huyler’s stores followed 
them, to all the important cities 
east of the Mississippi. A _ box 
of Huyler’s candies (“A Token of 
Good Taste”) is still the thing to 
buy, to present. Now David A. 


Schulte, arch-retailer, owns __ the 
stores, having bought them last 
week from Banker Rudolph §&. 


Hecht of New Orleans and his as- 
sociates. They, in their turn, had 
bought out the Huyler family in- 
terests a year ago. 


Textiles 


In New England last week the 
textile mills of the Salmon Falls 
Manufacturing Co. at Salmon 
Falls, N. H., had shut down perma- 
nently. 

The business turn for the textile 
companies may be at hand. U. &. 
cotton is priced exceedingly low 
and people in the U. S. are buying 
more and more _  domestic-made 
cotton goods, importing less; and 
the movement to use coarse-woven 
cotton bagging, instead of imported 
jute, has started. 


Building 


Comptroller Walter Stabler of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. pointed at a bookkeeper’s entry 
sheet—his company had loaned $5,- 
745,075 on real estate first mart- 
gages last week, and of this had 
allotted but $25,000 to Manhattan. 
He still meant what he had said a 
year ago: “Lofts, office buildings 
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and high-grade apartment con- 
struction was overdone. These 
are overbuilt and we will 
not finance any more buildings 
of this character. However, we 
are lending money for small apart- 
ments or flat houses and one and 
two-family houses.” ; ; 
When he had first said this, 
President Simon William Straus of 
S, W. Straus & Co. had not agreed 
with him entirely. Mr. Straus’ 
house, beyond cavil, underwrites 
more mortgage bonds than any 
other concern in the country. His 
estimate of the nation’s building 
situation is considered, by most men, 
to be authoritative, and, last week 
he stated: “Current conditions lead 
me to the conclusion that there 
should be a temporary breathing 
spell in construction [of office 
buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses] throughout the U. S.... 
that accommodations may not be- 
come abnormally in excess of de 
mand. I wish to make it plain 
that I do not look for any radical 
in the volume of build- 
im...” 
Owners of properties already 
constructed cried acclaim; owners 
of undeveloped real estate were 
dismayed. Said Metropolitan Pres- 
ident Haley Fiske, knowing Mr. 
Straus’ wide influence: “I am glad 
to see that the attitude we have 
maintained for a year is at last be- 
ing recognized.” 


' Motor Boats 


They looked like toy launches 
made to float in a bathtub, but they 
were bigger. They stood on var- 
nished or gilded cradles in the 
Grand Central Palace, Manhattan— 
exhibits of the annual motor boat 
show. Salesmen at every booth 
gave away folders in blue and gold, 
in sea-green and orange, describing 
in fascinating language the advan- 
tages of their models. Well-dressed 
people read the literature, studied 
the bright little boats. 

One does not have to be tremen- 
dously well-dressed to be interested 
in, or even to buy, a motor boat. 
Once any privately-owned _ boat 
over 15 feet long was called a 
yacht. Only millionaires, it was 
said, owned yachts. On board the 
yachts they held carnivals, de- 
bauches, This popular illusion has 
gone past. It is now possible to 
buy a 22-foot boat, finished in Af- 
rican mahogany, with an automobile 
top, side curtains, steering wheel 
and driving devices, for $2,500. 
Such a boat is the Watercar, 
made in four models by the Dodge 
Co. Or, for a little more, you can 
get a cruiser from the American 
Car and Foundry Co., a cruiser as 
neat as a destroyer, with a cool 
Wind always blowing on its deck 
and a neat shaving of water peel- 
Ing away from its bow. Perhaps 
it is a 35-foot cruiser you want, 
or a 68-foot cruiser with twin 
Screws. It all depends. The 68- 
foot cruisers have two cabins, an 
outside cabin with an awning and 
an inside cabin whose leather 
benches can be made up as bunks at 
night. They have a little dining- 
toom with benches on four sides, a 








bathroom up in the bow with a 
shower in it. The Eleo Co. makes 
the same sort of boat for prices 
running from $2,000 to $37;000. 

First among speedboats are the 
famed Gar Wood boats, the same 
that, in a standard Baby Gar, beat 
the 20th Century Limited from 
Albany to New York in 1925. They 
are 33 feet long. They go 55 miles 
an hour. They are equipped with 
big Gar Wood Super Marine En- 
gines, 12 cylinders, 500 horse power. 
Three men can sit abreast on the 
driver’s seat behind the windshield. 
The most powerful Gar Wood costs 
$11,800. 

On the floor above the boats were 
the engines, from little one-cylinder 
engines to hitch on to a rowboat, 
to oil engines big enough to drive a 
yacht. All week spectators gathered 
around the booth wherein, upon an 
altar, rested a Cummins Diesel en- 
gine. This engine used cheap fuel 
oil instead of gasoline, starts in- 
stantly from stone cold, “takes up 
no more space than a heavy-duty 
gasoline engine.” Big Diesel en- 
gines are used to drive ocean liners. 


THEATRES 








New Plays 


Sam Abramovitch is Anne Nich- 
ols’ new production, with a cast of 
almost 100. It tells of a Russian 
Jew, whose ideal is uplift of 
humanity, whom poverty drives to 
amass a fortune in the U. S., who 
later loses both fortune and a be- 
loved son, thereupon re-dedicates 
himself to his original, unmercenary 
ideal of uplifting humanity. Just 
how the elevation is to be accom- 
plished is not divulged, but the 
End of Ends is when “all men love 
one another like brothers.” 
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ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post Insurance solves the 

problem of how to insure packages conveniently and 
economically. Coupons from a North America Coupon 
Book insure automatically and promise prompt adjust- 
ment in the event of claim. 


Ask any North America Agent about this dependable 
and efficient insurance—or send the attached coupon for 


Sound bonds- 


_ SAFE 
investments 


How Corporation Bonds 
are issued and how every 


possible safeguard is 


thrown around them for 
the protection of the in- 
vesting public is interest- 
ingly told in our booklet, 


“Bonds of American 
Industries.” 


We would like to send everyinvestor 
a copy, free. 


Ask for AV-2454 


AC.ALLYN“>COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 
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The ridiculousness of Abie’s Irish 
Rose is forsaken for the sublimity 
of saintliness. Therefore, the lines 
are written in blank verse, a special 
musical accompaniment is provided 
to exalt them still higher. Unfor- 
tunately, the play, weighted down 
by heavy-handed craftsmanship 
and uninspired poetry, ascends to 
nothing loftier than pompous plat- 
itudinousness. Specimen of the 
verse: “a magnificent flood of 
mothers’ milk.” Sam Abramovitch 
might as logically have been Hans 
Schneidewind but for the local box 
office. 


The Barker was written by Ken- 
yon Nicholson, young Columbia 
University professor of dramatic 
art. Paradoxically, it falls short 
of technical efficiency the while it 
achieves a glorious fullness of un- 
academic atmosphere, characteriza- 


The Farmstead 


tion and emotional conflict. In the 
play, all the tent-show folk—hula 
dancer, snake-charmer, clown, odd- 
job men — accept with varying 
humors their haphazard, futile nom- 
adism-—all except the barker, 
“Nifty” Miller, soul and essence of 
the entire raucous flim-flam. He, 
chained like the others to the aim- 
less tent life, holds fast to the idea 
that his only son will one day be 
a wealthy, respectable lawyer in a 
stable community. But the ballyhoo 
beckons to the boy, also. He joins 
the circus one vacation, soon de- 
velops an aversion for “all them 
colleges” of his father’s dreams 
and hopes, marries the _ snake- 
charmer, a maid of 20 summers, 
whose age “if ye go by experience 
is 120.” Broken-hearted, disap- 
pointed by his son’s “ingratitude,” 
“Nifty” is on the point of deserting 
the show when he sees the substi- 


ONES SAUSAGE 


The Sportsmen s ‘Breakfast 


OU can get Jones Dairy Farm Sausage 

wherever you spend your winter vacation. 
In the north: What is better than an old 
fashioned breakfast of Jones Sausage and 
buckwheat cakes before you skate, snow- 
shoe, or tramp through the woods! 


In the south: You will find Jones Sausage 
makes an appetizing meal after your morn- 


ing’s golf or swim. 


If your nearest market-man does not have 
Jones Sausage, write to us, and we will see 


that you are supplied. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage is on sale at 
all of the great winter playgrounds. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 


Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


<<< $$ 


tute barker flopping about in 4 
feeble exhortation before an unre. 
sponsive crowd. Then, like Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirt of Wher 
Price Glory, “Nifty” rushes ont 
the platform to discharge a duty 
too near his heart to be abandoned 





CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
“By experience, aged 120” 


even by galled ambition.  There- 
after the ballyhoo goes on as be- 
fore. | 

In the last act, neither son nor 
daughter-in-law, two central char- 
acters, appears on the stage. An 
irrelevant, unconvincing decision on 
the part of “Nifty’s” woman (the 
hula dancer) to commit suicide is 
dragged in to give the play a last 
shove on its way to an unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion, Finally, a postal 
card arrives from Chicago, announe- 
ing that the erring son is working 
steadily in a law office and _ the 
snake-charmer wife is dancing in a 
night club for their mutual sup- 
port. The gods permit life to be 
as scattered as that, but not art. 
The last act absence of Lou of the f 
Reptiles, serves, however, to en- 
phasize the excellence of Claudette 
Colbert who enacts that role. 
Walter Huston (“Nifty”) does 
nobly by the stern phases of the 
barker’s character, but fails to dis- 
cover in his part the essential 
exuberance of sham to which the 
lines point. For all that, the tense 
emotion, fascinating atmosphere, 
curious vernacular of the dialogue f 
lend Playwright Nicholson’s crea 
tion a sure magic. 


Damn the Tears attempts to 
dramatize the musings of a man out 
of tune with the world. In college fF 
he fails to play baseball according F 
to the rules governing 
athletes. In life he finds the same) 
maladjustment. Eleven scenes de) 
scribe his mental odyssey, taking f 
him through school, sanatorium, 
street-corner, deserted room, ani > 
finally to salvation, which iF 
achieved in a dream of celestial f 
music and maidenhood. In staging F 
the conjurings of this queer mind, 4 
the dramatist employs a que) 
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“Last week at Washington rough workmen planned to demolish a 
hotel. It was the Shoreham. It was built many years ago by a man 
named Levi P. Morton when he was Vice President of the United 
States. It was named for the small Vermont town where Mr. Morton 
was born. Woodrow Wilson stopped at the Shoreham the night of 
March 3, 1913. Thomas Riley Marshall made his home there. Tall 
hats and striped trousers, foreign orders and brilliant uniforms, neck- 
laces and silks, bracelets and pearls, and many another valuable article 
used to pass under the broad Shoreham canopy and up the red plush 
steps to the socially toploftiest functions in the Capital. And now the 
Shoreham is passing. Levi P. Morton would be vexed. And this first 
question is: Approximately when was Levi P. Morton Vice President? 
During the Presidency of what potent American, was Levi P. Morton 
Vice President of the United States?"’* 


(THAT was one of a series of questions based on 
news of the week prepared by 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
and broadcast last Thursday night from 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


station of the 


General Electric Co. 


ET subscribers with radios listen 
to the next set of questions 


Thursday, February 3 at 10:30 p. m.' 


(Wave Length 379.5 Metres) 
Let subscribers without radios beg subscribers 
with radios to let them come over. 
Let subscribers, with and without radios, send 
comments to 


Station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


*The answer to the above question: ‘Benjamin Harrison was President when Levi P. Morton was Vice 
President. [Elected in 1888.]" 
{Eastern Standard Time. 





technique peculiar to the individual 
out of whom the drama grows. 
The result is erotic expression of 
eroticism, or, more simply, insanity. 

Where’s Your Husband? Herein 
it happens that Husband has 
just stamped away from home in 
high dudgeon, as Aunt and Uncle 
from Gloucester drop in for a 
visit. The idea is to find a sub- 
stitute husband, to prove that 
family life in the household is all 
it should be to deserve Uncle’s 
promised $50,000 bequest. Instead 
of one substitute husband, the lit- 
tle wife happens to acquire two. 


under beds goes on thereafter! It 
is so extremely agitated, raucous, 
whirligigish, that the only recourse 
is to shut the eyes and plug the 
ears every few minutes for tragic 
relief. What is thereby missed 
matters not at all. 

The Virgin Man is a “New 
Haven boy” whom three beauteous, 
unscrupulous women would seduce 
in their own homes. The smut is 
not clever enough. 

Lady Alone. Since The Bride of 
the Lamb (TIME, Apr. 12) Alice 
Brady’s role has been One Actress 


What a rollins under and 


from in Search of a Play. She tried 


Greatest Single Causes of 11 Health 


300 world famous physicians and 
scientists discuss newer methods 
of treating Intestinal Stasis {con- 
Stipation and allied disorders). 


320 Pages 
illustrated 
3rd revised edition 


READ THESE CHAPTER TITLES 


Contrary to General Belief, There Is Little 
Digestion in the Stomach; How Microscopic Plant 
Life Promotes Putrefaction in the Colon; Sur- 
prising Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of 
the Intestines Revealed by X-Ray; Commonest 
Form of Stasis; Startling Theories of Self Poison- 
ing; Story the Urine Tells; Hardening of the 
Arteries and Blood Pressure; Purgatives—Their 
Proper and Improper Use; Mineral Oil as a 
Laxative; Agar or Bran—Which? Vitamin 
Facts; Intelligent Use of the Enema; The Coated 
Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning; Is Sugar of 
Milk the Long-Sought Remedy? Some Interesting 
Facts about Food; New Light on Longevity; 
Effects of Tobacco on Longevity; What Is the 
Truth about Alcohol? The Real Facts about 
Good Complexions; Prominent Authorities on 
Loss of Hair; Bad Teeth. 


36 


Sir Herman Weber, an 
eminent English physi- 
cian, was descended 
from exceptionally 
short-lived ancestors 
for four generations. 

Aaking a study of 
longevity, he decided 
to try for a long life. 
His celebrated book on 
**Longevity” was pub- 
lished in his 95th year 
(1923). The principles 
he lays down are fully 
digested in the chapter 
on Longevity in “The 
Lazy Colon.” 


Not a health book in the usual 
sense, nor given to fads 
or theories 


ERIVED from investigations and discoveries 

of 300 Physicians and Scientists of inter- 
national reputation, since the X-Rays were 
first used in studying the 28 feet of human 
intestine in 1907. This tract, says Voges of 
Vienna, is the most prolific source of dangerous 
disease. Including particularly heart disease 
and cancer; also kidney, liver and stomach 
disorders. Simple, authoritative, extremely 
interesting. 
Ralph H. Melcer, Pres., Palmer Bros. Co. : “I intend 
to give six additional copies to friends. The book is so 
sensible and full of helpful information that I think it 
will be prized in any home.” 


Martin W. Barr, M. D., noted physician and author: 
“Sat up most of last night reading this delightful and 
masterly book.” 


Judge Gary, Head of United States Steel Corp.: 
“TI have read ‘The Lazy Colon’ with a great deal of 
interest and benefit. It is a fine piece of work, wisely 
written, and packed with information. I congratulate 
both the writers and publishers.” 


Earl Ovington, Consulting Engineer, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. : “‘ Have never read a book which so thoroughly 
covers the whole subject from the layman’s standpoint.” 


Lloyd H. Wright, San Gabriel, Cal.: “Send by return 
mail one copy of “The Lazy Colon’, recommended to me 
by my physician, Dr. Olsen, of Los Angeles.” 


PRICE $2.50 PREPAID 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
120 W. 32nd St., Dept. Q-1, New York 


I enclose remittance for $2.50 for The Lazy Colon. 
I may return it in good condition after five days’ 
examination if I desire and you will refund my 
money immediately. (If C. O. D. shipment is 
desired simply send signed coupon.) 


Vincent Lawrence’s Sour Grapes 
with scant success, The Witch with 
less and now Lady Alone with none 
at all. In her latest vehicle, she 
is a charmer who unwisely ravishes 
a married man. He, after tossing 
away his fortune to obtain a dj. 
vorce from a wife five years absent 
from his hearth, goes to Africa to 
kill tigers. Because his freedom 
was won for the beasts of the 
jungle rather than for her com. 
panionship, Nina (Alice Brady) 
takes an overdose of _sleepi 
potion, lies dead in the sight of the 
audience through three curtain 
calls. The play does not have the 
excuse of being written by a gay 
sophomore who had unexpectedly 
gone sublime with a glimpse of 
life’s irony. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Polykushka. The story of this 
Russian film’s production at the 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse comes as 
a surprise to natives who grumble 
about “foreign invaders.” It was 
made in 1918, when Russia had 
just entered the turmoil of social 
reconstruction and film studios, in 
consequence, were crippled.  Sev- 
eral years after its creation, the 
Director, M. Nelidov, fled to the 
U. S., sought occupation for his 
talent, found only a $20-a-week 
job in a bank. Cinema magnates, 
when they’ granted interviews, 
asked for samples of his work. 
He could offer nothing, because the 
Socialist Party in the U. S., own- 
ers of the right to Polykushka, 
refused, for political precautions, to 
allow the picture to be revealed. A 
few months ago, they were pre- 
vailed upon to permit M. Nelidov 
to show his work. Then came 
weary months of pavement-pound- 
ing in search of an exhibitor. Fi- 
nally, the Fifth Avenue Playhouse 
took the film under consideration. 
One bright day, the directors tele- 
phoned the good news to M. Neli- 
dov at his dingy rooming-house. 
His picture would soon be seen by 
a U. S. public. From the other end 
of the wire came a guttural voice, 
“Nelidov died this morning.” 

Polykushka, however, is showing. 
Its simple story is the tragedy of 
a 19th Century serf, a drunkard 
and a petty thief. His mistress 
forgives him a serious larceny, pro- 
vided he swear on the Cross to 
mend his ways. This the poor 
wretch solemnly does, whereupon, 
to prove her faith in him, the 
benefactress despatches him to 
bring a purse of rubles from the 
village. In the course of the 
errand, the money is accidentally 
lost. The miserable serf hangs 
himself from a rafter in the barn, 
while an honest traveler returns the 
money found along the roadside, to 
the owner. Director Nelidov, with 
scanty equipment, made such 4 
good picture that now, after nine 
years of obscurity, it is being held 
over an extra week at the Play- 
house. 
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e Now you can easily write 


“Shorthand is one of the 
greatest helps to business success. 
The shorthand-writer is always sure 
of a dignified, well-paid position.” 






shorthand in a few hours! 


No more months of arduous study—no mental strain—no high cost. Simply use 
the ordinary letters of the alphabet in a mew way. You can write shorthand at once 
and quickly gain great speed! You can do it easily at home! It’s as easy as ABC! 


AN amazing new way to write shorthand has 
been found! No signs or symbols to learn. 
No long, tiresome study. Simply use the ordi- 
nary letters of the alphabet in a certain way and 
you can quickly write at an amazing speed! You 
can write it with a pen, pencil, or on the type- 
writer! 

SPEEDWRITING is the 
name of this remarkable new 
short-cut to shorthand. Men 
and women by the thousands, 
the country over, tell of the 
astonishing results it has 
brought them. To write from 
60 to 100 words per minute 
after a few hours is nothing. 
T. J. McCabe, New York 
City, studied other systems 
for months. Then he heard of 
§SPEEDWRITING. In a few 
hours he wrote 85 words per 
minute. Today he writes 190 
words per minute. Mrs. Anna 
M. Stanley, Chicago, tells de- 
lightedly that simply by 
studying “an hour now and 
then” she quickly attained a 
speed of 120 words per min- 
ute. Henry B. Alvord, Law- 
yer, Vineland, N. J., tells how 
ina few weeks he wrote 150 
words per minute. Miss Gus- 
sie Cohen, New York City, 
studied another system for 3 
years and could only average 90 words per 
minute. Then she took up SPEEDWRITING. 
In less than 14 hours she wrote 103 words per 
minute. And Miss Mary McGinn, Barrows- 
ville, Mass., writes enthusiastically: “Today 

took dictation at the rate of 199 words per 
minute!” 

HORTHAND is one of the greatest helps 
to business success. The capable short- 
hand-writer is always sure of a dignified, pleas- 
ant, well-paid position. And more!—for when 


L 








vices. 


yers, 


people are being considered for promotion to: 


executive positions, the shorthand-writer is 


usually selected first. 

Edward Bok, former Editor of the “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal’; Hugh Chalmers, 
President, Chalmers Motor Com- 


Copyright, 1927, by Brief English Systems, Inc. 








Well-Paid 


Positions Open 


We are happy to 
pable SPEEDWRITERS in 
touch with 
firms who desire their ser- 


Quick and Easy 


to Learn 


It takes an average of 4 
months to learn the signs 
and symbols of conven- 
tional shorthand. 
SPEEDWRITING, this 
time is saved. 


Business and 


Professional Men 


Executives, Doctors, Law- 
College Professors, 
Students, findSPEED- 
WRITING a tremendous 
help to them in 
their daily work. 


pany; Judge K. M. Landis, of Standard Oil and 
Baseball fame; Miss Mary E. Orr, Director, 
Remington Typewriter Company; Irvin S. 
Cobb, famous humorist; George B. Cortelyou, 
President, Consolidated Gas Company—these 
are just a few of the thousands of famous men 
and women in America today 
who owe their success to hav- 
ing got the right start through 
shorthand. 


j poe always wanted to 

write shorthand—every- 
one has. You’ve wanted to 
enjoy the delights of knowing 
that a well-paid, pleasant po- 
sition is yours to command. 
You’ve envied the shorthand- 
writing friends of yours who 
hold delightful positions and 
are continually being pro- 
moted to more responsible 
positions with increased pay. 

But the time required to learn 
shorthand has prevented you—as it 
has thousands of others—from en- 
joying these rich benefits. But now 
these splendid opportunities—which 
you’ ve always wanted=are all open 
to you. You can get them quickly 
through SPEEDWRITING. For 
you can learn SPEEDWRITING 
with delightful ease in a mere frac- 
tion of the time required tolearn any 
other system. And you can write it, 
with less effort, faster than any other 
system. 

Roger Pehlman, Santa Ana, Calif., 
writes: “SPEEDWRITING enabled me to obtain a posi- 
tion as Secretary to_our Manager, which I am now 
filling with success.” B. M. Imperial, New York City, 
writes: “I found it difficult to get a start in the business 
world. In 8 days SPEEDWRITING enabled me to obtain 
a well-paid position in New York City.” Margaret E. 
Streeter, Pawtucket, R. L., says: “Through SPEED- 
WRITING I obtained a delightful place in a lawyer’s 
office.” L. Moore,W.Va. writes: “SPEEDWRITIN 
enabled meto obtaina position as Confidential Secretary 
to the Manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway.” 

And so it goes. These are just a few of thousands J 
of similar letters in our files, from men and women 
the country over, telling of the delightful, well-paid 

sitions they quickly obtained through SPEEDWRIT- 
ING. The originals of these letters can be seen at our 
offices at any time. 


BECAUSE of the greater accuracy of SPEED- 
WRITING, Speedwriters invariably command 
higher salaries than regular stenographers. Even be- 
inners can —— quickly for first-class positions. 
xperienced Speedwriters get splendid positions with 
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substantial pay. That is why regular stenographers are 
voluntarily giving up the shorthand they have used for 
years and are now using SPEEDWRITING. 

Business and Professional men—Lawyers, Doctors, 
Ministers, College Professors, Students, and Executives 
in all walks of life—tell enthusiastically of the great help 
that SPEEDWRITING is to them. It saves time, energy 
and money. And they revel in the thrill that comes 
from being able to make notes “as quick as thought!” 

SPEEDWRITING is a proved, practical, scientific sys- 
tem of shorthand, endorsed by colleges, schools, business 
and professional men, and a host of enthusiastic users the 
world around. It was originated by a nationally-famous 
teacher of shorthand—Miss Emma B. Dearborn. For 20 
years Miss Dearborn taught all the leading systems of 
conventional shorthand in Columbia University, Sim- 
mons College, Rochester Business Institute, the Bama 
sity of California, and other well-known institutions of 
learning. With this rich background of experience, Miss 
Dearborn originated SPEEDWRITING, a natural sys- 
tem of shorthand, which has completely revolutionized 
the teaching of shorthand. Anyone who knows the alphabet 
can learn SPEEDWRITING at home quickly and easily! 


FREE BOOK on 
Speedwriting! 


F you act quickly, we will send you a free copy of our 
book on SPEEDWRITING. It tells all about 
SPEEDWRITING—how to master it in a few fascinat- 
ing hours—how to obtain a delightful, well-paid position 
as a Speedwriter, and how to make S$PEEDWRITING 
bring you rich rewards in the business world. Reading 
this book has marked the turning point in the careers of 
thousands of ambitious men and women, and led them to 
wonderful connections in the business, professional and 
social world. What it has done for othersit will do for you. 
To get this remarkable book, simply fill in and mail the 
coupon. The book goes to you at once, free of charge or 
obligation. aoe poe must be prompt. Fill in and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. C-531, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Approved as a Correspondence School 
under the Laws of the State 
of New York 
























































































Interesting Book on 


PERSONAL MOVIES 
It discusses this fascinating 


new subject from every angle. 
Gives much new information. 


Send Coupon Below 






The facts 


about MOVIES 
of your trip 


At home, or away, Filmo 
gives real movies you 
can’t get any other way. 


ORE and more, wherever you go, you see people 

taking theirown movies, real movies! - with Filmo. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has a Filmo outfit; so have Galli- 
Curci, Vice-President Dawes, W. K. Vanderbilt, hun- 
dreds more of like prominence. H. R. H. The Prince 
of Wales enjoys his own Filmo-made movies. 

There are vast differences in personal motion picture 
cameras. Filmo, made by the makers of practically all 
Professional movie cameras and equipment used ~ Smeg 
out the world, has the exclusive features essential to tak- 
ing superb movies of your own. The imported lens, 
spy-glass viewfinder, adjustable speed, optional s-l-o-w 
motion mechanism and ease of operation are not found 
in any other personal movie camera. So Filmois higher 
in price—but worth more. ; 

Filmo Camera is fullyautomatic. (Sois FilmoProjec- 
tor for showing the pictures. } No cranking. No tripod. 
No focusing for distance. It weighs but 44 lbs., isinstant- 
ly ready—any time, any place. In Filmo equipment you 
have every benefit of modern motion photography as 
the world-wide professional industry has developed it. 


Films developed FREE 
Eastman Safety Film (the film in the yel- 
low box}—16m/m--used in FilmoCam- ‘ 
era, is obtained at practically all stores 
handling camerasand supplies. Your 
exposed film is developed free 
and postpaid to your door. 
Send coupon below 
and you'll receive 
clear, modern infor- 
mationon the whole 
subject of personal 
movies. Ii you're 
planning a trip, by 
all meanssend cou- 
pon today. BELL 









Avenue, Chicago; 
Also New York, 
Holl: 


London, sywood. 
Established 1907, % 
Just press a 
@ button— 
and—“what 
you See you 
Y AEC/STERED ff get.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1818 Larchmont Avenue, 
Send me your new book on taking mal mov- 


- —also further description and illeowetions of 
mo. 
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FICTION 


Sensitive Women 


THe GREEN’ Forest—Nathalie 
Sedgwick Colby—Harcourt Brace 
($2). The “green forest” herein 
is a world of the spirit which Shirley 
Challoner entered one day at a 


concert with David Findley, a 





AUTHORESS COLBY 
“Debussy is the wettest” 


young doctor. Between them sat 
Shirley’s husband, heavy and lit- 
eral. Shirley and David could not 
have each other then because 
Shirley was going to have a baby. 
Years later, at the time of this 
story, Franklin Challoner is buried 
but his daughter keeps David and 
Shirley apart again. She drags 
Shirley to Europe in pursuit of 
Tony Morrell. Tony, a painter’s 
son, has broken their engagement 
because he too has known Shirley 
and David’s “green forest,” and be- 
eause Franklin Challoner’s daugh- 
ter is not the kind of person who 
understands “green forests.” When 
Tony was kind to a harlot, Frank- 
lin Challoner’s daughter felt in- 
sulted. 

Before they reach Cherbourg, 
Franklin Challoner’s daughter is 
infatuated with a Latin-American 
diplomat who combines the qualities 
of a grandee and a waiter. She is 
quite “over” Tony. When they 
reach Cherbourg, all she wants is 
revenge. But Tony does not no- 
tice her proud posturing. His eyes 
are upon Shirley. He has to tell 
Shirley about David. David, back in 
New York where she might just as 
well have stayed with him, is dead. 

The writing brings up a prob- 
lem about sensitive women. A sen- 
sitive woman can be either a bore, 
an embarrassment or a_ blessing. 
Or all three. Shirley Challoner, 
a blessing, would never have writ- 


ten this book, Authoress Colby is 





sometimes tiresome, sometimes em- 
barrassing, yet she created Shirley 
Challoner and the “green forest,” 
The whole point of the book is to 
delight people who can understand 
that “Debussy is the wettest music 
—passion done in silver point,” and 
similar subtle apperceptions. Yet be 
tween subtlety and forced fancy 
even “understanding” readers will 
detect many a disheartening dif- 
ference. The girl’s face “banged 
shut.” About babies: “There might 
be sky-blue ones, or indigo ones, or 
even some navy-blue ones.” Lovers 
are close for a moment, and the 
episode calls to mind not merely 
Beatrice and Dante but Saint Pau) 
and God! In short, The Green 
Forest is an enchanting spot badly 
messed up by artificial planting. 

Authoress Colby, wife of onetime 
U. S. Secretary of State Bainbridge 
Colby, has publicly stated that her 
husband is not represented by any 
character in her book; that he is 
“far too colossal a person to be 
encompassed in any single book” 
(Time, Jan. 24). 


Devildom 


THe History oF WITCHCRAFT 
AND DEmMonoLoGy—Montague Sum- 
mers—Knopf ($5). Witches and 
sorcerers were the starved souls 
and anarchists of their _hey- 
day—from the 12th Century to 
the 18th. They existed, feared 
by King and _ peasant, fought 
by Pope and priest—at first in 
furtive bands, then in leagues more 
potent for evil than the once dread 
Maffia. What were they? With 
a definition the author rips of 
the cloak of Devildom and leaves 
his subject naked as a pair of 
tongs: “A sorcerer (or witch) is 
one who by commerce with _ the 
Devil has a full intention of at- 
taining his own ends.” Never 
mind the magic, what did the 
witches and sorcerers indisputably 
do? Their deeds fill this bulky 
volume—with a bedlam of blas- 
phemy, with a scourge of poison- 
ing, kidnaping and organized crime 
that swept Europe, with an orgy 
of self indulgence that reduced the 
witch and the sorcerer themselves, 
in some cases, to pitiable lunacy. 

At a pen pace that is breath- 
less and occasionally incoherent the 
author pours out a mass of mate 
rial which should fascinate the 
materialist and terrify the roman- 
tic. Witches, it seems, did not fly 
picturesquely through the air o 
broomsticks. They smeared eac 
other with an irritant ointment, 
danced and leaped high with sticks 
between their legs, thereby exciting 
themselves for the orgy which 
closed all witches “Sabbats” (Con- 
gresses). Withal, they 
professed a kind of religion, 4 
perverted Gnostic creed that pos 
tulated the Devil equal part-creator 
of the universe with God and more 


ready to reward his adorants with 
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the things of this world than was 
the self-styled “jealous” Father. 
To all who have supposed witches 
and sorcerers mere figments of the 
they are here pre- 
sented as a social class more de- 
based than the modern criminal, 
more obstinately convinced of the 
eficacy of their anti-social theo- 
ries than the modern Communist. 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson and 
other shrewd Elizabethans were, it 
is suggested, no fools when they 
gave to Devildom the large place 
it occupied upon their stage. Much 
which later authors have deodor- 
ied is here presented “high’— 
that some may avert their noses, 
and others sniff like connoisseurs 
of Roquefort. 


NON-FICTION 


Man of Love 


The Story of romanticism in 
European music, of solo piano con- 
certs, of pianists who exploit bril- 
liant personalities for their art’s 
sake, begins with the father-in- 
law and in-opera of Richard Wag- 
ner, the inventor of the symphonic 
poem, the demon-angel of Euro- 
pean music for 60 years, Franz 
Liszt,* artist, lover, Franciscan 
monk, 

And Franz Liszt’s story begins 
in 1811 on the plains of Hungary. 
His father, superintendent of a 
noble’s estate, sees a frustrated 
dream realized when the frail six- 
year-old plays from memory, with 
never a lesson, an entire lengthy 
concerto. The child is taught at 
home, overworks to the verge of 
death but survives to take his 
virtuosity, the marvel of that 
countryside, to Vienna. Beethoven, 
old, deaf, impoverished, whose por- 
trait presides over the Liszt piano 
at home, consecrates the spindly 
little acolyte with a kiss. 

Aged 12, Franz is Europe’s sen- 
sation. Fat George IV pats his 
curls at Windsor. 

Caroline. He enters a sombre 
adolescence, a tall boy troubled 
with pious ecstasies during wide 
tours of the Continent. The brood- 
ing Vanishes (age 16) under the 
combined influences of hard work, 
Olympian acclaim and an angelic 
pupil, Caroline de Saint-Cricq. Her 
father, a count, banishes the rap- 
turous tutor, who will never for- 
get his only wholly spiritual mis- 
tress... . 

Marie. Aged 24 he steps out of 
a post-chaise in Geneva with the 
very elegant and accomplished wife 
of the Dauphin’s master-of-horse, 
the Countess Marie d’Agoult, who 
Parisian grandeur, 
Standing and children aside to 
pursue her politico-literary writing 
In a passionate lovers’ exile. 

tge Sand joins them, with her 
They are a 


iszt’s virtuosity so famous that 
he has but to give a concert or 
two to provide their wants for a 
*Franz Liszt (L’Homme d’Amour)—Guy 
Pourtales, (Translated by Eleanor Stim- 


© ton Brooks)—Holt ($2.50). 


fantastic and 
Countess Marie bears three child- 
ren. Cosima, the second, is named 
after Lake Como where in their 
idly amorous wanderings they have 
glided in a shallop to the music 
of little bells at night. 


THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 


“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. 


Each 


book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


q Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 


PowEer—Lion Feuchtwanger*— 
Viking Press ($2.50). The rise 
and fall of Jud Siisz, great Jew. 

Tar: A Mipwest CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson—Boni & Liv- 
ty 0 ($3). A Huckleberry Finn 
in lower Ohio. 

CALEB PEASLEE—F rank K. Rich— 
Altemus ($2). Humor under the 
elms. : 

SoRREL AND Son—Warwick Deep- 
ing—Knopf ($2.50). How a son 
justified his father’s confidence. 

THe GREEN Forest—Nathalie 
Sedgwick Colby—Harcourt Brace 
($2). A modern, female Peter 
Ibbetson. 

Tin Weppinc—Margaret Leech— 
Boni & Liveright ($2). The tenth 
anniversary of a “happy”: marriage. 

Custopy CHILDREN — Everett 
Young—Holt ($2.50). Battledore 
and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 

Tomorrow Morninc—Anne Par- 
rish—Harper ($2). Mother-love 
and mediocrity; cheerfully poig- 
nant. 

THE PLutTocrat—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday Page ($2). An IIl- 
inois Caesar visits Carthage. 

THE GIANT OF OLDBORNE—John 
Owen—Houghton Mifflin ($2). A 
sensitive circus behemoth in rural 
England. 

Poetry 

PERSONAE (Collected Poems)— 
Ezra Pound—Boni &  Liveright 
($3.50). An aesthetic outline of 


history. 
Biography 
I Have Tuts to Say—Violet 
Hunt—Boni & Liveright ($3.50). 
Henry James’s “purple patch” ex- 
plains why she thought she was 
married to Ford Madox Hueffer. 


*Born in Munich in 1884, he 


LION FEUCHTWANGER.* 


GrorcE WASHINGTON: THE Hvu- 
MAN BEING AND THE HeERo (1732- 
1762—Rupert Hughes—Morrow 
($5). Down from the cherry tree. 

Great NAMES: AN ANTHOLOGY 
—Mac Veagh; Dial ($5). A liter- 
ary Who’s Who with novel intro- 
ductions by living English writers. 

PORTRAITS AND Portents—A. G. 
Gardiner—Harper’s ($3). A great 
British editor looks over his spec- 
tacles. 

FrRANz Liszt (L’HomME D’Am- 
MoUR)—Guy de Pourtales—Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks— 
Holt ($2.50). How European music 
turned Romantic. 


Science, History, Arts 

THE New UnitverseE—Baker 
Brownell—Van Nostrand ($4). A 
philosophic outline of knowledge 
from a-consistent point of view. 

Mississipp1 STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt 
($3). Vivid history of a colorful 
epoch. 

THe NATURE OF THE WorLD AND 
or Man—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable con- 
cept of the cosmos. 

THE Story or PuiLosopHy—Will 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from So- 
crates to John Dewey. F 

From DovusLe-EacLeE To #£RED 
Fitac—General P. . Krassnoff— 
Duffield (2 vols. $7.50). The chief- 
tain of all Cossacks narrates. 

THE Ganc—Frederic M. Thrasher 
—University of Chicago Press ($3). 

six-years’, first-hand study of 
1,313 crime clubs. 

THe AMERICAN Race PropLEM— 
E. B. Reuter—Crowell ($2.75). 
Consider the Negro. 
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year. A fawning barber in Milan 
whispers the common verdict: “The 
first pianist in the world in both 


inspired playing.” 


Many floods devastate Hungary. 


He rushes off to raise 25,000 gul- 
den in a month, ten concerts. 





Thousands mass to drag his car- 
riages. Women follow him from 
city to city dressed as men. In 
Germany they cherish his cigar 
stubs and preserve the dregs of 
his cup in vials. He takes women 
as his necessities dictate, never 
an inferior one—a brazen gypsy 
near his home; a superb German 
actress who offers herself in 
French verse penned on her fan; 
dark Lola Montes, the dancer, to 
escape whom he has to lock her 
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rent affairs. The nation is er . Gran and two supreme “port 
avidly reading it because it’s a of his mistress Carolyne and 
grand story. i himself, pictured as a gq 
: Orpheus. But seeing Wagng 


3 a0 | through, forcing his acceptay 
eye Fr Y comes second to no concern of 
own, and the etrife thus fome 


by Samuel Hopkins Adams _ costs him his position. Unknow 
; Wagner writes a letter cruel 
8th large edition tg Ra is ‘.~ of the mom 
that teac iszt his ultimate arti 
At — = — “God crucified 
‘ ruth.” 
BONI& LIVERIGHT N.Y. Cosima. Countess Carolyne 


granted her divorce and goes 
Rome for its papal certificat 


. | Liszt follows, but the divorce fal 
Old Coins Bought through. They both seck relig 
| seclusion, she to finish her ] 

and Sold avoiding fresh air, smoking 

Single coins, bills or stamps, or entire blacker cigars and delving into 
collections, Thousands on hand. Thou- : | more tenuous theology; he to t 


sands of others wanted. Will furnish or | ba ~ minor religious orders and 
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Write B. MAX MEHL _ . una ronage from the young king 


NUMISMATIST | the platform everything but him- Bavaria. But they have brok 
404 Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas self and his music. since Wagner took from Li 
Carolyne. Traveling in his regal disciple, Bulow, Liszt’s daught 

EUROPE coach he refreshes himself with Cosima. Not until the _openiq 
* ; tty Shakespeare and Dante. He meets | Of Wagner’s theatre at Bayrei 
Conducted tours, sailing in June and July, . ts Li ‘led. b h 
visit England, Holland, Belgium,Germany, | @ poor young German, Richard | 18 Liszt reconciled, by the know 
Switzerland, Italy, Riviera and France. Wagner, and finds him great. Per- edge that Wagner now mé 
Three erodes, lactading ones Passage. suaded to take root at Weimar as to Cosima loved her as Franzt 


Select 


eamdael 845 kapellmeister he resolves to im- born. . : F 

Student 625 molate himself on the altar of Still traveling, still drink 

Which tour interests pont | Wagner. First there is his break nee —_ his ~ still 

MENTOR TOURS with Marie. “If we do not attain | seige y women of spirit 
9th Floor Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. happiness,” he writes, “it may be culture despite his years. and ¢a 
because we are worthy of some- sock, still “plundering” pianos (i 
thing better.’ There is his debut | cluding discordant ones from whit 
as a composer. And there is a | he wrings satanic dissonant) 
concert at Kiev where a powerful, Liszt lives on_until 1886, th 
swarthy Russo- Polish Princess, years after Wagner. Stricke 

Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein, dedi- with pneumonia, he heaves 
cates her life to him and carries | huge frame erect on the bed, d 
him off to her estate in South | with the word, “Tristan!”... a 
Russia. While she smokes cigars | Bayreuth, laden with wrinkles a 
and writes theology, he develops homage; Dame Cosima, aged § 
the new theory of his friend Ber- still preserves the tradition in f 


picures! lioz into “harmonic painting,” the flesh. 


technique of his own Twelve Sym- 
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